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N0 AMOUNT POLICY 
FOR AUTOMOBILES NOW 
BEFORE CONFERENCES 


Northwestern National’s Contract Has 
Been Under Discussion in Various 
Head Offices 








jt FINDS MANY PROPONENTS 





Arguments For And Against Policy 
Issued Without Stating Amount 
of Insurance 





Automobile 
state of flux. 
The business of insuring automobiles 
has not yet been reduced to its most 
satisfactory form or one that is likely 
to be permanent. This has resulted in 
the question of rates, forms and condi- 
tions being more or less in a state of 
perpetual motion, with experiments 
tried out here and there to see how 
they would work. 

First, the business passed through a 
period of valued policies, finally dis- 
carded as being unsatisfactory from 
economic as well as from an insurance 
standpoint. 

Some companies have tried out the 
plan of a monthly depreciation in the 
amount of insurance upon some per- 
centage basis stated in the policy con- 
tract, but that, too, has not proven alto- 
gether satisfactory. 


underwriting is in a 


Northwestern National’s “No Amount” 
Policy 

One of the most perplexing questions 
which companies have had to face and 
the one which has given them one of 
their greatest difficulties in handling 
the business with satisfaction to the 
public, as well as themselves, is that 
of fixing the amount of insurance which 
It is proper to carry on new cars and 
on those which have been in use for a 
Period of a year or more. 

Now, along comes the Northwestern 
National and cuts the “Gordian knot” by 
issuing what is known as a “No Amount 
Policy,” which, instead of being written 
nthe customary form with a fixed limit 
of liability, leaves such amount open 
and merely agrees to pay the actual 
cash value of the car at the time of loss. 
It, is understood that this policy has 
been tried out by the Northwestern in 
4 number of states and that the results 


(Continued on page 27) 
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‘Phoenix Service’’ 


embraces all Fire and Casualty lines neces- 
sary to complete an agent’s equipment for 
public service—it includes prompt adjust- 
ment of loss claims and affords assistance 
and counsel to its agents. 
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Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 
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Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 











SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


A Company of Stability and Progress, 
Safety and Liberality 


1923 


Admitted inenmanes in 
Assets orce 
1912 ee ala caci $12,431,725.00 $ 67,326,327.00 
FOR nan meow cans $44,995,738.00 $313,132,592.80 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 
per cent. 

For information regarding agencies 

Address: Home Office—Des Moines 
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JOHN HANCOCK’S 
OUTSTANDING GREW 
8% IN YEAR 1922 


President Crocker Tells Policyholders 
Results of Twelve Months of 
Great Achievements 








ASSETS INCREASE $28,382,532 





Company’s Beautiful New Building 
Dedicated By Meeting of Policy- 
holders, Who. Cheer President 





In the beautiful new home of thd 
John Hancock Mutual Life, located only 
a few blocks from Boston’s far-famed 
public library and a fitting architec- 
tural companion to that building, which 
draws tourists from the four corners of 
the globe, the policyholders of the John 
Hancock met on Monday of this week 
and heard President Walton L. Crocker 
tell of the remarkable record made by 
the company in 1922. 

About eight hundred of the policy- 
holders were present and the event was 
also the dedication of the building and 
of the assembly hall, where the policy- 
holders were gathered. 

President Crocker was given a most 
enthusiastic reception, and from the 
looks on the faces of those present they 
all seemed happy that they were mem- 
bers of the John Hancock family. 


Assets $268,075,903 

The report of President Crocker was 
the sixtieth annual president’s report. 
It showed that the admitted assets on 
December 31 totaled $268,075,903.41, 
representing an increase of $28,382,532.- 
44 over the previous year. 

The ascertained liabilities being $249,- 
095,384.62 (95% of this sum comprising 
the policy reserve), there resulted sur- 
plus assets of $18,980,518.79. 

The new insurance written and placed 
in force during the year was $250,402,- 
524, or an increase of 13% over the 
corresponding item in 1921. This is 
the company’s second best year of writ- 
ings, having been exceeded only in the 
somewhat abnormal yeer of 1920. 

The outstanding paid-for insurance 
was brought up to $1,668,847,668, or an 


increase of 8% over the preceding De- 
cember 31. 


The net income—of which $56,879,- 
460.08 was from premiums and $11,983,- 
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877.70 from interest—aggregating $68,- 
863,337.78. 


Payments to Policyholders 

Payments to policyholders, including 
$15,011,358.90 for death claims and ma- 
tured endowments, comprised a total of 
$25,080,474.17. These payments aver- 
aged $83,601 for each working day. 

The death rate continued low and, 
with the low rate of the preceding year, 
helped to minimize greatly the effects 
of the higa mortality experienced in the 
epidemic years. 

In the investment department there 
was pursued the characteristic course, 
with an investment for the year equal 
to the sum of $48,000,000. Of this amount 
$23,917,775.11 was placed in mortgage 
loans on farm property, $1,561,800 in 
loans on city property, $1,656,025.35 in 
railroad and public utility bonds, and 
$14,392,802.60 in municipa! and govern- 
ment securities. No less than $5,784,101 
was loaned on the company’s policies. 

The invested funds as a whole are in 
excellent condition. There was but one 
parcel of real estate held under fore- 
closure on December 31, and that has 
since been sold. 

Ninety-eight and one-half per cent of 
the interest and rents falling due was 
collected during the year and more than 
an additional one-half of one per cent 
has been collected since the first of the 
new year. 

It is interesting to note the progress 
of growth at three stages of the John 
Hancock corporate life: 

Assets 
$2,513,543 


Ins. in Force 
20th report... $14,542,776 
40th report... 23,217,728 288,358,118 
60th report... 268,075,903 1,668,847,668 

The force new consists of 2,000 per- 
sons at the home office and 6,500 in the 
agency field and offices. There are over 
3,700 examining physicians on the list. 

Mr. Crocker said in part: 

“With the physical plant and the or- 
ganization in improved working efflicien- 
cy; with the insurance in force largely 
‘increasing; with policyholders’ costs 

progressively decreasing; and with that 
most important item, the surplus, now 
brought up to a satisfactory degree of 
strength, the prospect is very favorable. 
Indeed there is every encouragement to 
enlarge our borders and to carry our 
service, by conservative stages, to sec- 
tions of our country hitherto unoccu- 
pied by us. Such an expansion is in- 
evitable and is fraught with advantage 
to all existing policyholders through the 
securing of new membership in terri- 
tories whose economic and natural con- 
ditions are such as to make them de- 
sirable fields from all standpoints. 


Help in Fight Against Cancer 

“The health of policyholders has in- 
creasingly become the concern of life 
insurance administration in general. 
Your company has recognized its proper 
field of activity here, and desires to 
manifest its attitude through the adop- 
tion of all practical means of helping to 
prolong and preserve life. The new 
Home Office Medical Laboratory will 
furnish an effective base from which to 
pursue future studies relating to this 
desirable cause. As an instance of the 
company’s interest in such matters, 
there may be mentioned our alliance 
with the Harvard Cancer Commission 
and, through that body, with the Hunt- 
ington Memorial Hospital in Boston— 
which has been most’ admirably 
equipped for the study and treatment 
of cancer. 

“As about 10% of the death rate is 
caused by cancer, which appears to be 
on the increase, the question is of mo- 
ment not only financially to the policy- 
holders of the company but from a sen- 
timental and humanitarian standpoint. 
Under the arrangement existing, John 
Hancock policyholders are entitled to 
free examination and diagnosis at the 
Huntington Hospital; and, while free 
treatment obviously cannot be includ- 
ed in this offer, the fact that policy- 
holders may go to the hospital and there 
be examined and their condition deter- 
mined offers the extreme probability of 
the saving of much life and suffering as 


John Hancock to Enter 
State of California 


PLANS TWO GENERAL AGENCIES 








One in San Francisco; One in Los 
Angeles; Not Been Writing West 
of Missouri 





- The John Hancock, one of the most 
conservative and carefully managed of 
the great companies, is about to extend 
its operations inte new fields, and an an- 
nouncement that it will enter California 
was one of the important stateménts 
made at the annual meeting of the gen- 
eral agents and superintendents in Bos- 
ton this week. The company has not 
been operating west of the state of Mis- 
souri, but President Crocker and other 
officers are so much impressed with the 
basic condition of the states in the west- 
ern part of the country, from the finan- 
cial, economic, industrial and agricul- 
tural standpoint, that those who are in 
touch with the company’s activities and 
management would not be surprised if 
more western states were entered 
at a later date. In some western states 
the company has loaned many millions 
of dollars. 

It was Vice-President Robert K. 


well as the practical business consider- 
ation of the saving or deferring of death 
claims. 

“A life insurance policy is property. 
Every life insurance policyholder is 
thus a property owner. The securities 
upon which this property, either pres- 
ent or potential, is based, comprise 
farms, railroads, public-service utilities, 
schools, highways—the mediums .of pro- 
duction and distribution, and other ele- 
ments of the manifold activities of our 
national life. 

“Therefore, the display of property 
represented in the statements of assets 
of the several companies should be re- 
garded in its true light of a very wide- 
spread general holding by a great body 
of policyholders, prudent people who 
have thus voluntarily contributed to the 
creation of an institution for their mu- 
tual benefit and protection. Through 
this institution, society at large is re- 
lieved of many financial burdens. Hence, 
life insurance deserves the protection of 
the members of our general public and 
the just consideration of their represen- 
tatives and delegates in legislatures and 
governments.” 
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PROSPECTS 


We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 
| 40,000 PER YEAR 








We Help Our Salesmen 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 
Established 


1879 


Geo. Kuhns 
President 


straight-from-the-shoulder personality, 


he has been with the John Hancock for 
thirty-six years. 


Mr. Eaton read with considerable 
pride the high spots in the record of 
the company, printed elsewhere. The 
officers are not only pleased with the 
record, but happy that the field force 
did so well in the first year of Presi 
dent Crocker’s administration. The preg 
ident is a lovable personality. 


Mr. Eaton also called attention to the 
low expense rate of the company. 
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Eaton, who made the announcement 
about California and the applause was 
heavy. Two general agencies will be 
established, one in San Francisco, cov- 
ering the northern half of the state, and 
one in Los Angeles for the southern 
half. In 1919 companies produced $219,- 
000,000 in California; in 1920, $295,000,- 
000; in 1921, $329,000,000. It is believed 
that the 1923 production will reach 
$400,000,000. That gives some index of 
California as a state of insurance possi- 
bilities. Moreover, the mortality of the 
companies has been below the average, 
while the persistency has been excel- 
lent. 








FEW NEW SALES IDEAS 
Men From Its Own Ranks 

Mr. Eaton said that the John’ Han- 
cock would follow its practice in these 
appointments by taking men from its 
own ranks. It believes in civil service, 
and that it has just as much talent in 
its organization as any other company, 
and, furthermore, that it should be loyal 
to this talent and help develop it. And, 
speaking of the kind of men wanted in 
the John Hancock service, Vice-Presi- 
dent Eaton made this statement in his 
talk: 

“We want men who are loyal, who 
will work hard and who are intelligent 
and industrious. We don’t care any- 
thing about a man’s politics or his re- 
ligion or his race. We know the men 
we have possess the confidence of the 
community, and we are not permanently 
interested in any other kind. And we 
want men who believe in Americanism. 
When our men come up to the stand- 
ards which we set we stand by them, 
help them over the rough places, give 
them every assistance that we can.” 

Mr. Eaton is one of the strong char- 
acters of life insurance and the con- 
fidence and esteem of the agency force 
is his. A hard worker, a _ sincere, 


Old Circular of John Hancock Gave 
Reasons for Buying That 
Are Used Today 


Vice-President Elbert H. Brock, of the 
John Hancock, who has been with the 
company almost as long as the senior 
vice-president, Mr. Eaton, in addressing 
the annual convention of the company 
in Boston this week, called attention to 
the esprit de corps between the field 
representatives of the Ordinary depart: 
ment and the Weekly Premium depart: 
ment. Both hold each other in high 
respect. One assistant superintendent 
last year wrote $580,000 of business, 
averaging $8,000 a policy. 

Mr. Brock interested the general 
agents of the Ordinary department very 
much by reading to them extracts of an 
annual report which Frank R. Robinson, 
treasurer of the company, and with the 
John Hancock since 1869, found in the 
archives and which was nearly half & 
century old. This report not only gave 
the financial statement, but some ree 
sons for insurance. An _ examination 
shows that at that time arguments were 





1923), have followed the 


lowest possible cost. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT DIVIDENDS 


The several increases in the Mutual Benefit’s dividend 
scale (in 1910, 1912 and 1915) and the declaration of Special 
Dividends to policyholders (in 1910, 1913, 1914, 1916 and 
establishment 
Reserves which in the light of past and current experience 
are amply sufficient to protect the Mutual Benefit against 
unforeseen contingencies such as war, epidemics and fluctu- 
ations in the value of securities. 

As evidenced again by this year’s Special Dividend, it is 
the purpose of the Mutual Benefit to furnish pure Life Insur- 
ance which is absolutely safe under liberal policies at the 


being made to merchants to protect 
their bank loans and other debts by 
insurance; to young men advising that 
they take out endowments; and to those 
who had their homes mortgaged sug? 
gesting that they insure to protect the 


mortgage. Bf 
 T00) 
“So you will see,” commented Meg potbal 


Brock, “that there is very little that is Was 
new in this business when it comes tj ,,. 
sales arguments and reasons for insu? lowe 
ance.” 
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BIG WRITINGS Repo 

Paul F. Clark, general agent of the)meetin, 
John Hancock in Boston, told genera@ulation; 
agents of that company this week thaljall of h 
J. Newton Russell, of the Pacific MU] throug 
tual, San Francisco, had paid for about 
$35,000,000 in 1922 in his general agel’ 





The Mutual 





Insurance Company 
Of Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 


ey; Orville Thorp, of Kansas City Life, x... . 
Dallas, had paid for about $30,000,000;5 Ninaes 
and President Eliason, of the Nation lars 
Association, in his general agency be 
the Minnesota Mutual in St. Paul, ht 
paid for over $25,000,000. 









Benefit Life 





NEW AGENCIES , 1. Po 

The John Hancock will establish Te A 
Weekly Premiums offices in Od eth 
apolis Minneapolis, St. Paul, Bing “iD rare 
ton, N. Y., and Manchester, Vt. du irdiel tr 
1923; and will also establish @ se 
district superintendent in Cleveland. Ww 
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pF. Clark Tells Rules 
Of $8,000,000 Agency 


»f TURN YOUNG MEN INTO AGENTS 








Glesmen Must First Sell Themselves 
to Their Own Office; Leaders 
Only Wanted 





Paul F. Clark is one of the sure-fire 
bets as a Speaker before life insurance 
gatherings. A young man who came to 
Boston a Stranger, he took charge of a 
gneral agency which in a short time 
has grown to a point where it paid for 
|| more than $8,000,000 this year. Asso- 
——='Fiated with him are two unusually clever 
onality, Fen, William O’Connor and Earl G. 
ock fee Manning. 
derable The methods of operating the agency 
cord of gate well thought out and Mr. Clark ex- 
2, Thefplained some of them to other general 
ith the§ agents of the John Hancock in Boston 
d foree this week. His slogan is this: “Get 
f Presi- 3 cs 
he pres § the right kind of agents to write the 
business and get the right kind of busi- 
n to the# ness for the agents to write.” 


ins 
it 


1y. The agency is run by an executive or 

governing board of three—Messrs. 
S Clark, O'Connor and Manning, and by 
k @nt two others selected by the agency force. 
at There are twenty-six full-time men, 


seventeen of whom have been brought 
in by other agents. Here are some of 
the guiding rules for the agency in the 
matter of selection: 
Wanted Men of Business Experience 
1—The agency picks them young. 
Preferred ages are 25 to 30. 
2—Men with some business experi- 
ence are preferred, as there has not 
y depart been much luck with youths fresh from 
Pog colleges and with no experience in sell- 
ntendent ft i28. 
business) 3~—Men chosen must be able to make 
the Clark agency people like them. The 


general agency management is not snobbish; 
prea and doesn’t care whether the agent 
Robinson,| “Nokes a Prince of Wales pipe, has a 
with the} big wardrobe of clothes, or comes from 
id in theBthe Back Bay section. He may be an 


ts 
Poe ye) Ualian from the south side of Boston or 


ome rew) the son of a street car conductor, but 
,mination) "@ must be one of our kind,” explained 
ents were Clark, “decent, square, industrious, 
o protect) Playing the game. If we don’t like him 
debts by) the prospects won’t like him and he 
ising that) Will eventually fail.” 
d to those” The agent must be a leader and 
aged sug Not a follower. If a high school grad- 
rotect the uate, what were his activities in his 
class? If a college man, was he on the 
. football team, the university paper or 
| Was he a class officer? If a churchman, 
_ Was he an officer of the church? “Lead- 
ets will continue to be leaders. Fol- 
lowers keep on following,” said Clark. 
ae what an agent in the Clark 
/o%ce must do in following rules: 
Report at 9 o’clock. Attend agency 
— Live up to all rules and reg- 
" ons. Boost the organization. Place 
/%! of his insurance business of all kinds 
! through the agency. 
Leads 


oa way of leads the chain system 

003) en € best—getting, if possible, four 
pope from people interviewed. Circu- 

0 » ;* g00d if Sent to the proper chan- 
ra ut a terrible waste of money if 

“ Promiscuously and without sys- 

on Here are some leads which have 
€n found very effective: 


1. Poll tax. 2. Director irec 
iblish 1? for annuity prospects. "3. Fong ye 
in India ie €s used with common sense, such a8 
Bingham 0 agent named Jones sending circulars 
rt, during “ men in the directory named Jones. 
th a thir Sephone book used to get names of 
eveland. ver who shave both a business and a 
“ = Phone. College fraternity lists 
n belongs to a fraternity. 


k, of the 
with the 
e senior 
dressing 
company 
ntion to 
the field 



































































































































How Abraham Lincoln 
Insured the Union 


In the darkest days of the Civil War—the 
summer of ’64—President Lincoln laid be- 
fore his Cabinet a sheet of paper so folded 
and pasted together that no one could possi- 
bly read it. He asked each member to sign it 
blind. It was fairly evident that the Union 
itself would not long survive Lincoln’s de- 
feat. His re-election seemed impossible. Not 
until the election was over, and—contrary 
to the forebodings of that dark summer— 
Lincoln again found himself President, did 
he reveal the pledge he had made his Cabinet 
sign. 


It read: 


“This morning, (August 23, 1864), as for some days 
past, it seems exceedingly probable that the admin- 
istration will not be re-elected. 


Then it will be my duty to co-operate with the 
President-elect so as to save the Union between the 
election and the inauguration, as he will have 
secured his election on such grounds that he cannot 
possibly save the Union afterwards.” 


Not many of us are personally responsible 
for a nation. But most of us are responsible 
for some small part of it. What documents 
have we signed to protect their great cause 
in case death or defeat overtakes our work? 
Insurance is a pledge to the future to protect 
work yet to be done. 


The Prudential 


(nsurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


STRENCTN OF! 
CIBRALTAR’ 


Home Office, Tewark, Tlew Jersey 


Insurance Man Gives 
Sermon on Humility 


USES LINCOLN’S LIFE AS TEXT 





Talk Made By Niels M. Olsen, of Phila- 
delphia, at John Hancock’s 
Annual Meeting 





For an insurance agent to preach a 
sermon on “humility” might strike the 
average person as the last text suitable 
for such a discourse, but that is exactly 
what Niels M. Olsen, John Hancock 
superintendent in Philadelphia, did at 
the annual meeting of the superinten- 
dents of that company in Boston this 
week. “Pick your own subject,” the 
management said. It was February 12, 
and Olsen built his talk on the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. For years he has read 
everything he could find about the mar- 
tyred President and he admires every 
trait possessed by him. 

“The humility of Abraham Lincoln 
also included simplicity and humanity,” 
he declared. “By the exercise of hu- 
mility he was able to put into realiza- 
tion what he preached, and he preached 
the purest and simplest of axioms. 

“No one needs to practice simplicity 
and humanity more than an insurance 
agent; no one should be more uncon- 
scious of self. The ideal agent is the 
one who is constantly thinking of the 
other fellow.” 

Mr. Olsen told a number of Lincoln 
stories, including one of a committee 


which called upon him with a sugges- 
tion that men of different states be 
sandwiched into the same regiments so 
that all soldiers in a regiment should 
not consist of men from one locality. 
Lincoln endorsed the committee’s rec- 
ommendation, but suggested that Sec- 
retary of War Stanton be consulted. 
The impatient secretary turned down 
the proposition, and when reminded that 
Lincoln had o.k.’d it, retorted by saying: 
“The President is a fool if he said that.” 
When this interview was carried back 
to Lincoln his comment was this: “Prob- 
ably Stanton is rignt. Maybe I am a 
fool.” 

This led Olsen to say: “The lesson 
there is that we should not take our- 
selves too seriously. None of us is so 
big or so important that we can’t some- 
times be mistaken, but if we are big 
and important we’ll admit when we are 
mistaken.” 





CROCKER’S HOLD ON FIELD 





Illustrated by Peoria Manager, Chosen 
as Host Despite Temptation 
to See Big Hit 





Sam Rosenberger, of Peoria, Il, is 
one of the most successful and quick- 
witted general agents in the John Han- 
cock organization. He has built up his 
agency force to such a point of loyalty 
that he has never lost a man except 
through death. He told a story at the 
John Hancock meeting this week in Bos- 
ton which may throw some light on the 
ties which bind President Crocker af- 
fectionately with the fleld force. 

Accompanied by several officers, Mr. 
Crocker visited Peoria during his recent 
tour. Manager Rosenberger went to a 
theater and bought six tickets for 
“Lightning,” the Frank Bacon play 
which ran for three years at one thea- 
ter in New York. 

“I'd like to see ‘Lightning’.” was Presi- 
dent Crocker’s comment, “but I would 
much prefer and so would the other 
officers spending the evening at your 
home.” 

Mr. Rosenberger called un his office 
and gave instructions that the six tick- 
ets be distributed among the clerical 








staff of the office. 
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A. F. Hall President of 
Lincoln National Life 


WAS ORGANIZER OF COMPANY 





Heads Lincoln National Bank Also; 
Samuel M. Foster to Be Chairman 
of Board 





Arthur F. Hall, general manager of 
the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has been elected president 
of the company, following the resigna- 
tion of Samuel M. Foster, who has been 
made chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Half was the organizer of the 
Lincoln National Life and has since 
been general manager of the company. 

In connection with his resignation 
Mr. Foster said: “Since the organiza- 
tion of the Lincoln National Life and 
the Lincoln National Bank, the history 
of the two institutions has been so near- 
ly identical, it is fitting that the period 
of service of their president should also 
coincide. As in the case of the bank, 
so it has been with the Lincoln Life, 
the man behind the gun has been the 
one second in command. Therefore, 
the time has come when not one, but 
both of these men, should be permitted 
to put on the shoulder straps, mount 
the horse and lead the procession in 
name as well as in fact. 

‘IT am very proud of the success of 
the Lincoln Life and of my official con- 
nection with it. I am also proud to be 
able to say that nothing has ever been 
suggested in any meeting of either 
board that would cast discredit upon 
any one if it were made public. 

“During the present year we shall 
move into our new building. It is alto- 
gether appropriate that we should have 
a new president to go with the new 
building, and it is incumbent upon us to 
name him at this time. 

“I thought the time had come when 
Mr. Hall was entitled to the presidency 
of the company, with whatever of honor 
there igs in it. He has been with the 
company ever since it was organized 
and he has made it a success. I am 
not endeavoring to avoid any responsi- 
bilities and shall continue as chairman 
of the board to do pretty much as I have 
done heretofore.” 

Superintendent of Agencies Fred J. 
Thieme has been elected to the board. 





THE POOR WIFE 





Often Gets Worst of It in Bankruptcy 
Cases Growing Out of 
Insurance 





When a man goes bankrupt and the 
hungry trustees start out to grab his 
surrender values the poor wife frequent- 
ly gets the worst of it. As to just what 
are the rights of the trustees, receivers 
and estates—the entire question of the 
assured’s right to name his beneficiary 
—is puzzling; but, according to Francis 
B. Patton, of counsel for the John Han- 
cock, lawyers “are trying to keep up 
With the courts to the best of their 
agility, and superficially it is a matter 
for local decision in which agents 
should be guided by the courts in their 
Own territory, and yet, how can it be 
local as long as the Federal courts 
handle bankruptcy matters? 

In 1915 the wife seemed to come into 
her own, with a decision of a Circuit 
Court in New York City, but two years 
later there was the United States Su- 
Preme Court of Cohen vs. Samuels and 
then the lid of uncertainty was off 
again. In that decision the Supreme 
Court said that the 1915 New York doc- 
trine apparently should not be accepted 
on its face value, but it did not say 
exactly what the New York court did 
— Following the Supreme Court 

ecision, a Maryland court reversed an 
amon which had corresponded with 
oe New York opinion. The statute in 

ennsylvania, Ohio, Alabama and Wis- 
—o appears clear enough to lawyers, 
a in some of the other states it re- 

nded Mr. Patton of the historic rul- 


Sales Congress Here 
March 15 at Astor 


BRILLIANT PROGRAM PLANNED 








Edith K. Bauer and Harold P. Trosper 
Address Large Meeting of Life 
Underwriters 





Nearly three hundred and twenty-five 
members of the New York Life Under- 
writers Association crowded into the 
main ball room at Delmonico’s Tuesday 
night to hear Miss Edith K. Bauer of 
the Equitable and Harold P. Trosper, 
vice-president of the American Life, of 
Detroit, give some new angles on the 
selling of life insurance. The attend- 
ance did not come up to the record 
made at the January dinner, but was 
highly satisfactory, and what was lack- 
ing in numbers was offset by enthu- 
siasm, 

Aside from the regular speakers there 
were important announcements regard- 
ing the annual one-day sales congress. 
It will be held this year on March 15 
at the Hotel Astor and will last from 
§.30 in the morning until after 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. In addition, there will 
be the banquet in the evening. Tickets 
for the day session sell for one dollar 
apiece and for the banquet at five dol- 
lars a plate. Although the list of speak- 
ers is not complete, several presidents 
of prominent life companies have al- 
ready accepted invitations to speak, 
and, of course, the officers of the Na- 
tional Association will be present. 

Miss Bauer is one of the first women 
to address the local association and she 
put her talk across with a punch. In 
answer to the question, why are women 
in life insurance? she gave the natural 
answer—namely, to make money.  Ex- 
plaining what women have contributed 
to life insurance since their entrance 
actively into the business during the 
war, she said that from her observa- 
tions women wrote larger average poli. 
cies than men. The latter, unwilling to 
admit the superiority of their women 
competitors, set out to trim them, and 
thus the general average of policies was 
raised. So the women have added stim- 
ulus to the writing of life insurance, 
Miss Bauer said. 

Mr. Trosper, formerly a lawyer, has 
been in life insurance for only a few 
years, and yet has never failed to write 
less than a million a year. He got his 
inspiration from an article about Harry 
Rosen, who then wrote twelve million 
annually, and he set his goal at one- 





ing, “Sometimes I think so; then again 
I don’t know.” He said that for twenty 
years he had been attempting to an- 
swer these bankruptcy questions for 
insurance agents, but. he was still mys- 
tified. 

To play safe it is often best for an 
agent to get a court order of the dis- 
trict court or a release from assured 
and beneficiary before paying surrender 
values to trustees. 


twelfth of that of the world’s leader. 
Mr. Trosper specializes on big policies 
and jumps from the home office to some 
point hundreds of miles away to write 
someone he has never met. Many of 
his leads come from articles in maga- 
zines like the “American” and “Sys- 
tem.” 

With the interrogatory method of ap- 
proach, Vice-President Trosper gets by 
many a hard customer. In answer to 
“T’'m not interested,” he says, “How do 
you know you’re not?” A pet way of 
explaining his mission is to say, “I 
called to tell you about a pre-invested 
estate.” It is his opinion that 95% of 
all objections are fakes and can be over- 
come. Most of his cases he closes on 
the first interview, contending that he 
can explain everything in one visit and 
to allow reflection by the prospect is to 
permit him to strengthen his objections. 





THREE PARTNERSHIP POLICIES 





‘Earl G. Manning Writes $1,500,000 to 
Cover Issue of New Building 
Bonds in Boston 





That Earl G. Manning carries into 
actual practice novel ideas in selling 
insurance to cover contingencies or 
actualities which do not present them- 
selves to the average agent as oppor- 
tunities for coverage was again demon- 
strated a short time ago when Mr. Man- 
ning, (who is associate general agent 
of the John Hancock in Boston) work- 
ing with one of his agents, Ralph Mc- 


Kay, wrote three policies of $500,000 on: 


the lives of Malcolm H., Ezra S. and 
Charles F. Eaton, payable to each, be- 
ing a partnership, owners of Thomp- 
son’s Spa, Boston, a nationally famous 
restaurant. 

The Eatons wanted this insurance 
protection for the reason that they are 
erecting a new building at a cost of 
$1,000,000 for which a bond issue was 
floated. 

Of course, a bond issue needs insur- 
ance protection just as a mortgage does, 
and there is no reason why more agents 
have not thought of this idea, as many 
watch the mortgages and bank indebt- 
ednesses and try to issue policies for 
the borrowers. The present case is of 
especial interest, as Mr. Manning has 
told other insurance men at conventions 
that security issues offer opportunities 
to agents of ingenuity, resource and the 
proper and close acquaintance with 
people of financial importance; and 
now he has shown again that he is a 
practical as well as an academic sales- 
man. 





HOBBS AT HANCOCK LUNCH 


At the John Hancock luncheon in 
Boston on Tuesday, at which President 
Crocker occupied the _ toastmaster’s 
seat, and was greeted with great ap- 
plause when he entered, addresses were 
made by Commissioner Hobbs, Guy W. 
Cox, new vice-president, and George R. 
Nutter, new director. President Crocker 
sounded the ideals of the company, 
speaking eloquently. 





American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 





Forcefully Impressed - 
Lessons Beneficial In 
Emphasizing Service 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL SAYS 





Total Additions to Business in 1922 
Was 64,937 Policies Amounting 
to $274,786,722 





Wm. D. Van Dyke, president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life has trans- 
mitted the annual report of the execu- 
tive committee of that company to its 
trustees and other policyholders. The 
report says in part: 

The year 1922, which was ushered in 
with not a few misgivings, has wit- 
nessed many improvements in financial 
and economic conditions. A general 
revival, beginning in the late spring, 
gained momentum during the early 
summer, held its own during the labor 
difficulties of midsummer, and again ex- 
panded in the fall. The year 1922 
closed with much for which to be thank- 
ful, and with well warranted but con- 
servative optimism. 

Many problems must be faced and 
difficulties will be encountered during 
the new year. The high level of wages, 
the burden of taxes, and the possibility 
of political and legislative complica- 
tions may arrest for a time our onwara 
progress, but they should by no means 
diminish our confidence that 1923 will 
witness a gratifying improvement in 
general business conditions. 

Life insurance was no exceptiom, to the 
general reflex action which followed the 
inflation of 1920. Lapses, surrenders 
and decrease in the volume of new 
business became uncomfortably cou- 
spicuous in 1921 and lingered into the 
early months of 1922, but midyear 1922 
found such after-effect about overcome 
by the revival of steady improvement 
which continued during the remainder 
of the year. 

The lessons forcefully impressed 
upon us by the experiences of the last 
few years have been beneficial to life 
insurance for they have emphasized 
the importance of service as an avenue 
to success. 

Insurance results of 1922 justify the 
conclusion that life insurance is again 
on a steady increase, and also betoken 
for the new year a substantial and 
healthy development of public apprecia- 
tion of and confidence in life insurance 
as an institution. 

The executive committee of the board 
of trustees, in the early part of ths 
year, adopted a revised form of policy 
contract known as “Form Z,” effective 
on and after July 1, 1922. In accord 
with our time-honored practice, ‘tthe 
benefits and privileges of the new form 
were generally extended to all policies 
of the company. 

The question of our company enter- 
ing the health and accident field by the 
adoption of the so-called “disability 
annuity and double indemnity provi- 
sions’—recently creating a new ele 
ment of competition in the field—was 
given extended and sympathetic con- 
sideration by the officers of the com- 
pany, the insurance committee and the 
executive committee, supplemented by 
the views of the general agents and a 
number of the special and district 
agents of the company. In a spirit of 
hearty co-operation, and viewed from 
the standpoint of the ultimate good of 
the company, it was concluded that the 
Northwestern should not imperil its 
position as a pure life insurance com- 


pany by now entering the field of 
health and accident protection. 
The dividend scale for 1923, after 


careful consideration, was adopted by 
the executive committee upon the same 
factors and basis of apportionment as 
the dividend scale of 1922. In so doing 
regard was~ given among other 
things to the fact of the continuing 
disturbed and unsettled general 
business conditions, the decline in in- 
terest rate, and that on its books and 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Talks to Prudential Men 
About Inheritance Tax 


SALES TALK GIVEN BY BROWN 





Most Business Men Know Little About 
This Kind of Insurance, Says 
Cleveland Manager 





Manager W. H. Brown, of Cleveland, 
gave the agents of The Prudential a 
corking good talk on inheritance tax 
insurance, a subject on which he has 
talked considerably and been extensive- 
ly quoted. 


He advised agents in calling upon 
their clients to have a few fundamental 
things to promise them. He suggested 
that the selling talk be built around the 
following points: 


1. An amount of money must be paid 
at the death of the prospect. 


2. There is only one way in which 
payment of a definite amount can be 
guaranteed to be available at death, no 
matter when that should occur. 


3. The cost of providing the fund is 
relatively small, averaging about 3%. 


4. While the insurance is to be taken 
for a definite purpose it will be of great 
value, even if at the death of the pros- 
pect, the payment of an estate tax 
should no longer be required, which, 
however, could be only because the 
insured had been unfortunate in bus!- 
ness, for the inheritance taxes are here 
to stay. The insurance money, there- 
fore, will be even more valuable to his 
beneficiaries. 


The Lack of Ready Cash 


6. Almost every day we hear of es- 
tates which through lack of ready cash 
have been seriously depleted on ac- 
count of forced sale of securities for the 
requirement of inheritance taxes. The 
loss is not only one of capital but of a 
corresponding permanent income to the 
beneficiaries of the deceased. The 
amount lost under these conditions is 
generally out of all proportion to the 
cash realized for the purpose of tax- 
ation, and certainly out of all propor- 
tion to the cost of securing funds by 
means of insurance. 

There are four general classes as to 
attitude towards this subject—indiffer- 
ence, evasion, ignorance and satisfac- 
tion. 


Those who are indifferent and do not 
care what happens after they are gone 
need a vigorous jolt, for they would no 
doubt make a big noise right now if by 
some sudden act, criminal or otherwise, 
they were to lose 15% or 25% of their 
property overnight. The fact that this 
will happen to the heirs should be em- 
phasized as of equal importance. 

If your prospect is determined to at- 
tempt evasion of the taxes by distribut- 
ing his estate remind him that it may 
be disastrous for him to lose control 
of his estate unless he is certain there 
is some member of his family who has 
the ability to look after it properly, and, 
besides, if his death occurs within two 


years of distribution, it would be con- 
sidered in contemplation of death and 
consequently subject to tax. 


Find Out About Property and Finances 


The prospect who has not looked 
carefully into the matter is usually the 
best type of client and should be inter- 
ested through information as to the ex- 
tent of taxes, penalties, time required 
for payment and a statement of what 
has happened to some large estates. 
Find out what real estate and securities 
he owns and suggest that he have his 
estate audited. He will be shocked 
when he learns in advance of the tax 
required. Suggest that he arrange in 
advance through life insurance for the 
cash needed, which simply amounts to 
paying taxes out of income while living 
rather than out of principal after death. 
To the prospect who is satisfied that 
his estate will be large enough, even 
after the costs of administration and 
taxes have been paid, should be made 
to realize that his very best securities 
will be used for these purposes, and if 
death occurs at an unfavorable time 
the very heart may be taken out of the 
estate to pay these bills. 





1. S. HOFFMAN WITH STANDARD 


The Standard Life of America, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announce that on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1923, Irving S. Hoffman, asso- 
ciated himself with that company as an 
executive representative. Mr. Hoffman 
is a well-known insurance man, having 
been one of the organizers of the Ohio 
State Life, of Columbus, Ohio, and in a 
large degree was responsible for the 
selling of the original capital stock of 
the company and the organizing of its 
agency force. Until his retirement from 
the insurance business, when he went 
{into the manufacturing business, Mr. 
Hoffman was vice-president and general 
manager of the Ohio State Life and at 
the present time is a director. Mr. 
Hoffman’s association with the Stand- 
ard will be in the capacity of cultivating 
the large list of stockholders with the 
idea of establishing active relationship 
in the upbuilding of the volume of bus!- 
ness for the company, as well as en- 
larging the present agency force. 





Y. M. C. A. COURSE 

Pittsburgh. Pa., Feb. 14.—Y. A. Neal, 
educational director of the East Liberty 
Y. M. GC. A., announced last week that 
beginning February 15, a 17-week night 
course of life insurance will be con- 
ducted in the East Liberty Y. M. C. A. 
A similar course is scheduled in all the 
“Yy’s” throughout the country. Dr. John 
A. Stevenson, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
Griffin M. Lovelace, former head of the 
Carnegie Tech Insurance School. have 
prepared the text books to be used. The 
first class will meet February 15 and 
will be held each Friday and Wednesday 
night until the course is completed. 





CHANGE MEETING DATE 
The General Agents’ and Managers’ 
Lunch Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
changed its meeting date from the sec- 
ond Tuesday of each month to the sec- 
ond Monday of the month. 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
liched company with a pregressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 


it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, 





PERMANENT, 


Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 

















| GENERAL AGENCY IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


States of the Middle West that are feeding the world today are 
rich in opportunity for men of General Agency calibre. 
Liberal Contracts direct with the Home Office 
L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General Manager 


GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Davenport, lowa 











HOLD SECOND ANNUAL DANCE 





Reliance Life of Pittsburgh Employees 
Association Promote Good Fellow- 
ship Through Organization 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 14.—The Reli- 
ance Life Employees’ Association held 
its second annual dance last week and 
was attended by 150 couples. The en- 
tertainment features were given by 
members of the association, assisted by 
the National Quartet. The association 
is composed of salaried employees of 
the Reliance Life, and its affairs are 
handled entirely by the employees in- 
dependently of the company. The offi- 
cers are elected by direct popular vote, 

The employees of the Reliance Life 
conceived the idea of promoting such 
an organization as would tend to pro- 
mote good-will, fellowship and co-opera- 
tion. It is believed that the association, 
by bringing the employees of the com- 
pany in closer harmony, not only will 
make working surroundings more pleas- 
ant, but will redound to the good of the 


company through co-operation, especial- 
ly between departments. 


The association is encouraged by offi- 
cilals of the company and is supported 
by monthly dues, and it is intended to 
hold as many social and athletic events 
as finances will permit. Among other 
things the association will have a base- 
ball team in the Mercantile League this 
year, bowling league, a basketball team 
and possibly a football team. 


The constitution provides that the 
officers of the association shall be con- 
trolled by a board of governors which 
shall be composed of the president, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer and 
three members of the association other 
than officers, all of whom shall be elect- 
ed annually. The following officers were 
elected at the first meeting: President, 
T. J. McKenna; vice-president, L. P. 
Gregory; secretary, J. N. Jamison; 
treasurer, W. J. Snodgrass. Three other 
members of the board of governors are 
R. N. Barrett, A. D. West and P. J. 
Mansmann. 


The entertainment committee, ap- 
pointed by the president, consists of 
R. N. Barrett, J. J. Huebner, P. J. Mans- 
mann, Howard Walters and F. H. Som- 
mers; publicity committee, A. M. Knabe 
and R. C. Knell; girls’ committee, Hen- 
rietta O’Reily, Elizabeth Boyle, Eva Mc- 
Kinley, Margaret Morgan and Esther 
Peterson. 


DINNER TO G. W. LONG 


On Tuesday evening, February 6, 
George W. Long, inspector of agencies 
of the New York Life for Pennsylvania 
territory, with headquarters in Phila. 
delphia, was tendered a dinner com. 
memorating the fortieth anniversary of 
his connection with the company. The 
dinner was held at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, Philadelphia, and there were 
about 450 agents from the Pennsylvania 
district in attendance. From the home 
office were John C. McCall, vice-presj- 
dent; Edward A. Anderson, comptrol- 
ler; L. Seton Lindsay, superintendent 
of agencies; Wilbur H. Pierson, secre- 
tary, and H. S. Ford, assistant secre. 
tary. 





DOUBLE CELEBRATION 


On Thursday of last week J. B 
Briggs, inspector of agencies for the 
New York Life for New York State and 
Canada, was tendered a luncheon at the 
Bankers’ Club, New York, and a dinner 
at the Hotel Biltmore in the evening 
on the occasion of his thirtieth anni- 
versary with the New York Life. At 
the noon day luncheon at the Bankers’ 
Club, Mr. Langmuir, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, represented the 
company. At the dinner at the Bilt- 
more Secretary Wilbur H. Pierson 
spoke. Mr. Briggs was presented with 
a handsome traveling bag. 





100 SEPARATE LIVES A YEAR 


The contest being conducted by the 
Provident Mutual Life among its fleld 
men writing 100 or more separate lives 
a year is looking up. There are five 
men now on the list. F. M. Harper, of 
the North Carolina office, leads, with 
372 lives insured. He is followed in 
the order named by W. H. Goehring, 
Pittsburgh, with 162 lives; L. N. Le 
febvre, Oregon agency, with 127 lives; 
W. Laurence Mason, Philadelphia office, 
with 112 lives, and L. D. Rothensies of 
the Delaware agency, with 111 lives. 





DOUBLE INDEMNITY PAYMENTS 

The New York Life paid twelve dou- 
ble indemnity claims in the month of 
January—eight of them caused by auto- 
mobiles. The smallest claim paid was 
$2,000, the largest $16,000. 





TO MEET IN QUEBEC 
Those who qualify for membership in 
the $100,000 Club of the Illinois Life, 
with a production of not less than $150, 
000, will be guests of the company on 4 
trip to Quebec in August. 








THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 
Issues all modern forms of Life yg any including Industrial, Ordinary 
roup 
J. C. MAGINNIS, President 


and 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
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Business Sold Well Will 
Hold Well, Says Gray 


SOUNDS PRUDENTIAL KEYNOTE 


Conservation of Business Preached; 

Warns Against Extremes in 

Policy Writing 
Vice-President Edward Gray, of The 
Prudential, in a talk at the managers’ 
convention last week coined a slogan 
“Business Sold Well Will Hold Well,” 
which was really the keynote of the 
convention, All through the sessions 
the point was driven home that bust- 
ness correctly put on the books will 
stick. ‘Mr. Gray said in part: 

“T noticed in going to the districts 
that this educational idea had taken 
hold of men as never before, and what 
a common sense thing that is. A law- 
yer, a doctor, must study; as soon as 
he neglects his text books and fails 
to keep up with the practice of his 
time, he goes backward, and if you 
consider the multitude of uses to which 
life insurance is put today you can 
realize how necessary it is for the 
Prudential Agent to have a good com- 
mon sense education and to have that 
knowledge which is of most worth in 
order to sell his goods to the best 
advantage. 

“There are three kinds of education 
that men get. There is the education 
he receives from others, that which he 
gives himself and there is that finishing 
college to which he goes and where he 
obtains a futher education by teaching 
others, in trying to impart to others 
what he has received. 

The Future 


“As to what the future of this Com- 
pany is going to be, I noticed in going 
in the districts that men spoke of the 
policyholders for large amounts, that 
business leaders in the various com- 
munities were taking out insurance 
with The Prudential because of the 
low premium, the influx of healthy 
lives, the rigid economy; in the ex- 
penditures here and in the judicial 
investment of its funds and the divl- 
dends that the Company is paying to 
its policyholders. We are going to 
fnd an increasing number of large 
policyholders from year to year as the 
Industrial men and as the Ordinary 
men too appreciate their opportunities. 
You can get an average very easily 
by taking $1,000 and $100,000, but that 
is not what you want. You do not 
want to get your average by having 
extremes meet, but a man who asks 
for a thousand would ask for twice 
that amount. That will serve to bring 
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up the average amount insured, and, 
with the present-day conditions, men 
do need very much more insurance than 
they did years ago. Don’t forget that. 
“In connection with the education, 

fentlemen, you are going to get here 
More of the teghnique of the business 
at this convention than you have ever 
had before. You are going to be able 
o take back to the men who work 
under you something that will help 
them in their business, and they have 
4 right to look to you for it. Don’t 
Wait until the Record comes! out with 
the account of this meeting; take all 
the notes you can and give them to 
your men right off the bat when you 
ee. (Applause). You know and 
Ste that men are hungry for im- 
~ eig hungry for that kind of in- 
ob gag that will help them in their 
"ness. You givé that to them, 

8entlemen, 
ore a word about service. 
Tvice and efficiency, 

area used over 
Say there 


People 
words that 
\ and over again, and they 
vice and ~ nothing, to them, but ser- 
we from y epyret have been words in 
let famili; ime immemorial, and do not 
else (ma ale the term, do anything 
it and fon increase your respect for 













what th what those terms mean and 
pte that ose terms imply, and if you 
time ec you will be sure that when the 

Comes for your policyholders to 





Foehl Tells How He 
Speeds Up Production 


READS SEVERAL FORM LETTERS 








Prudential’s Manager in New York Led 
Country in Production, Exclusive 
of Group 





C. A. Foehl, manager in New Yorx 
of the Prudential’s Ordinary depart- 
ment, led the country in actual 
production last year, exclusive of 
group. He was given a fine reception 
when introduced as a speaker at The 
Prudential meeting last week by Presi- 
dent Duffield. He read to the conven- 
tion some of the form letters he uses 
in conserving business and eliminating 
waste motion in an agency office. One 
of the letters which he uses, and which 
goes out under the signature of the 
district cashier, reads as follows: 

1. Your letter of...., regarding above 
policy received and referred to the 


Home Office for attention. 

2. Enclosed find loan application for 
$...., On above policy. This amount 
will pay the .... premium and can- 
cel the present loan of $..... 

3. Enclosed find loan application for 
$.... on above policy. This amount 
will cancel the present indebtedness 
of $...., and give you a net addi- 
tion loan of $...., as part payment 
of the premium due..... The bal- 
ance, of $...., must be paid not 
later than...., to prevent the policy 
from being cancelled. 


4. Your signature on the loan applica- 
tion should be witnessed or acknowl- 
edged as per section ...., on the 
back of same. 

. Enclosed find above policy changed 
as requested. 

6. Enclosed find check for $...., cover- 
ing the amount of dividend due ...., 
on above policy. 

7. Your check for $...., meant in pay- 
ment of the .... premium received. 
As same was mailed after the grace 
period expired, please complete the 


enclosed form, and return to me 
promptly. 
8. Enclosed find above policy and 


amendment form. Kindly mail con- 

tract direct to the address shown, 

which is not a change of address. 
9. Enclosed find dividend voucher on 
above policy for your signature. 
-The time allowed for delivery of 
above will expire ....... Should it 
be impossible to make settlement 
within the time allowed, kindly re- 
turn policy with your check for $...., 
covering one-half the medical fee 
charge as per the company’s rule. 


_ 
So 


LOOK AND ACT THE PART 
Thomas F. Temple’s Advice to Agents 
of John Hancock at Annual 
Meeting 





Thomas F. Temple, superintendent of 
agencies of the John Hancock, at the 
annual meeting this week, made a little 
talk which might be read with advan- 
tage by agents of all companies. He 
said: 

“If you go to Chicago or St. Louis or 
any other big city and see the local 
representative of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
of the National City Bank, of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., or some other responsible 
banking institution, you will probably 
find a man who ‘looks the part.’ He 
will have the confidence, the bearing, 
the manner of a man capable of han- 
dling such a trust. Now, the John Han- 
cock is a pretty big and a pretty im- 
portant institution. It has assets of 
$269,000,000, and the representative of 
our company in any city should measure 
up to what the public would expect to 
find in such a strong organization. And 
I am glad that so many of them do.” 








apply to this Company for payment of 
their claims when the breadwinner has 
passed away, then the family will have 
found The Prudential as a strong rock 
and on it a house of defense.” 





“A little fire is quickly trodden out 
Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench.” 


Quenching Poverty Automatically 


Too often fire will get a firm hold before the fire department can 
° 

reach the scene. . 

Too often poverty has seized a bereaved family and held it just long 

enough to weaken its members physically and break down their 

morale. 


A comparatively small sum of money at the right time would have 
tided them over the worst of their misfortunes. 


Just as the first outbreak of flame melts the fusible strut on an auto- 
matic sprinkler and starts the deluge which checks the fire before it 
can spread, so notice of the death, sickness, or injury of a workman 
employed in a group-insured company starts the efficient machinery 
of Travelers claim service and nips financial distress in the bud. 
Group Accident and Sickness Insurance helps to pay the doctor’s 
bills and living expenses during the time the bread-winner is disabled. 
Group Life Insurance pays the bills which threaten a bereaved family. 


Preventing poverty is social work of the highest order. 


It is of even greater value to the community than the alleviation of 
conditions which already exist. Sell Travelers Group Insurance. 
Rarely does a man have the opportunity to be of as great assistance 
to as many of his fellow men. 


Ask the Branch Office nearest you about the opportunities that exist 
for you in Group Insurance, about our direct-mail campaign which 
you can use to broach the subject to prospects, to arouse their curi- 
osity, to create an interest in it. Remember, an expert group sales- 
man is at your command if you want his assistance in closing a case. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Pays group death claims within forty-eight hours. 
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Some High Points In 
Organization Work 


TRAINING OF NEW AGENTS 





J. H. Huntington, Jr., Believes in Thor- 
ough Instruction to Overthrow 
Mortality in Field Forces 





There is perhaps no man in New York 
coming in contact in a larger degree 
with raw material with which to build 
life insurance salesmen than J. H. Hunt- 
ington, Jr., manager of the Forty-fourth 
street branch office of the L. A. Cerf 
general agency of the Mutual Benefit. 

The young men attracted to the Cerf 
office through the constant advertising 
done by that office are sent to school 
under Mr. Huntington. Under his guid- 
ance the kinks are taken out of their 
sails and the rudiments of selling are 
injected, then they are sent out to do 
the work they seriously hope to do. 

The Eastern Underwriter asked Mr. 
Huntington for some of the high points 
in organization work as hé sees it, and 
we give space to the appended from 
his pen: 

“Education and training are natural- 
ly the high points in organization work, 
first because knowledge is power, and, 
second, because unless that knowledge 
is well directed, the efficiency of the 
man is affected. 

“It therefore naturally follows that a 
new man coming into the business, 
knowing nothing of the selling side of 
life insurance, little realizing the diffi- 
cult and discouraging conditions that 
are apt to prevail, will have an idea 
that all he has to do is to go out on the 
street and business will rise up and 
come to him when he waves his magic 
wand. 

“How far this is from the truth, ex- 
perienced managers of life insurance 
offices know only too well, and it is to 
avoid the heavy mortality which ensues 
that each general agent endeavors to 
seek those avenues through which a 
new man can be directed towards suc- 
cess in such a way as to enable him to 
reach that point in the least possible 
time, and with the fullest kind of equip- 
ment. 

“In spite of the many precautions 
taken, these men fall by the wayside. 
They forget their training; they forget 
the things they learn, were instructed 
to use, and often give rein to their own 
ideas, only to learn in the end that they 
were on the wrong path. 

“Therefore at best, knowing these 
conditions, the greatest good can be 
gained by making sure that the new 
agent is thoroughly instructed and 
given the idea that he must do as he is 
told. Like the young bird, he must 
learn to use his wings and fly short dis- 
tances before he can sever his ties with 
the old home nest. 

“It is the heavy mortality amongst 
the life insurance agents that often- 
times discourages a really good man 
from entering the business, and it there- 
fore behooves the alert life insurance 
manager to do all in his power to cor- 
rect these outstanding conditions of our 
business.” 





32 “APPS” IN SIX MONTHS 

John J. Egan, Jr., began with the New 
York Life in Trenton, N. J., the latter 
part of July, 1922. He was formerly a 
teacher in the Army and Navy Prep 
School at Washington, D. C. In his first 
six months he paid for 32 applications 
for $107,000. 





H. D. W. ENGLISH RECOVERING 

H. D. W. English, of English & Furey, 
general agents for the Berkshire Life at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is recovering from an 
illness which has confined him to his 
home for the last ten days. 





LINTON TOOK FIRST POLICY 
The first policy in the Provident Mu- 
tual Life was taken by M. Albert Lin- 
ton, vice-president. 


Selling Guaranteed 
Life Income Plans 


E. I. BROWN MAKES ANALYSIS 


Average Return Realized as Good as 
From Other Trusts; Has Many 
Advantages 





Edward I. Brown, manager at Boston 
for the Phoenix Mutual Life, makes a 
special feature of “guaranteed life in- 
comes.” In discussing his method of 
handling this kind of business, he says: 

“The great advantage of incomes 
from life insurance contracts is the 
fact that these incomes are guaranteed 
and that is the essence of it. You can 
get options and adequate guarantees 
under life insurance contracts that are 
not obtainable in any other way. I may 
stress the interest option, but this same 
thing applies to all forms of settlement. 

“What are these guarantees that so 
distinguish our contracts and services 
from others? The first guarantee is 
that the principal is guaranteed at 
100%. That is a vitally important mat- 
ter. It means that every cent of this 
amount will reach the beneficiary or 
beneficiaries for whom it is intended. 
I know that there are thousands of men 
in this city whose greatest concern is 
that their families shall be provided 
for without doubt and uncertainty, and 
I know that we can go to those men 
and show them that we can give them 
through administered life insurance 
contracts, guaranteed settlement op- 
tions arranged so that they cannot be 
changed, so that without doubt or un- 
certainty an income of a fixed minimum 
amount will be provided for all time, 
and I know that if we get that message 
across to the men, they will look at life 
insurance in a wholly different way. 
This guarantee as to principal applies 
to any option. The companies will 
guarantee under the interest option 
100% of principal left at death of a 
man, at time of death of his wife, if 
she survives to receive the interest: 
100% of the amount Jeft at the wife’s 
death available for children or other 
beneficiaries. 

“We want to feel and remember that 
under other forms of trust a higher 
rate of return may be shown on some 
funds and that the possibility of profit 
carries with it the possibility of loss. 
I have checked back and I am: told that 
the average return realized by life in- 
surance companies is very favorable in 
comparison with the average return 
realized on other trusts, so that the 
man leaving funds with us is not only 
guaranteed 100% of the principal, but, 
reaching into the future, can realize 
from the other guarantee that the in- 
come therefrom cannot ever go below 
a certain point. 

“And we have yet a third advantage 
in our system. If any man having trust 
benefits for his family should go to any 
of the splendid financial institutions 
of this city to arrange a trust fund of 
any kind, their first demand would be 
that he put down 100% of the fund 
which he wanted to utilize as a trust 
fund. If he turned to a life insurance 


_man and asked him what he would do 


for him, he would say, ‘If you want a 
$100,000 trust fund, start that fund to- 
day (assuming that you can pass a 
physical examination) and pay 2, 3 or 
4%, depending on your age.’ We have 
the opportunity to give substantial as- 
sistance not by requiring them to put 
down 100% of the fund, but by deposit- 
ing today but 2, 3 or 4%. We thus 
bring the thing that they desire within 
their range on very easy terms. They 
pay 2, 3 or 4% each succeeding year 
with unpaid instalments canceled in 
event of death. 

“Another advantage is that in the 
company’s handling these funds for the 
most part no benefit accrues to the 
company for handling them, because of 
the fact that the institutions are similar 
to savings banks and are co-operative. 


“A point that is not generally known 
is that trust funds under the interest 
option, tied up so that the wife receives 
the interest only, and nothing else, are 
considered as the ‘proceeds of the pol- 
icy’ which under the taxation act are 
exempt from income tax. That is a 
distinct advantage that we do not want 
to lose sight of. 

“I believe that there is a big future 
ahead of us. I know that the most 
interesting and best work that I have 
been able to do is along these lines. It 
is a hard job to put this thing across. 
Try to find out why! My conclusion 
is that the thing is so good that men 
don’t dare trust themselves to believe 
it because it is something new and 
different and they are usually conserva- 
tive about committing themselves to it.” 


MADE GENERAL SOLICITOR 








Guy W. Cox, Prominent Boston Lawyer, 
Also Elected Vice-President of John 
Hancock; Two New Directors 





John L. Wakefield, who since the 
death of the late Arnold A. Rand has 
ably and successfully conducted the 
affairs of the investment and law de- 
partments of the John Hancock, has 
withdrawn from active direction of the 
law department in order to devote him- 
self more fully to the rapidly increas- 
ing demands in investment administra- 
tion. He continues as vice-president 
and general counsel. 

Guy W. Cox, of Boston, has been 
elected vice-president and general solic- 
itor with special charge of the law and 
legislative business. A graduate of 
Dartmouth, where he was class valedic- 
torian, he entered the Law School of 
Boston University, graduating there- 
from in 1896 with the degree of LL.D. 
(Magna Cum Laude). He was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1903-4 and of the State 
Senate in 1906-7; was chairman of the 
special commission on taxation in 1907, 
and was chairman of the committee on 
taxation of the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1917-9. He is coun- 
sel for the Boston and Worcester Elec- 
tric Companies, trustee and general 
counsel for the Massachusetts Lighting 
Companies, and is president of the Dart- 
mouth College Alumni. 

His services have often been sought 
as referee or arbitrator in industrial 
and similar disputes and he has been 
counsel for various life insurance com- 
panies for twenty-six years. 

Another prominent lawyer of Boston, 
George R. Nutter, has been elected a 
director of the John Hancock. He was 
once a law partner of Louis Brandeis, 
now a member of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Another new direc- 
tor is Thomas M. Devlin, a prominent 
leather man. 





THE ORVILLE THORP AGENCY 
James S. Rogers and O. Sam Cummings 
Become Partners in Texas Agency 
of Kansas City Life 








Orville Thorp, manager of the Kan- 
sas City Life for the state of Texas, 
with headquarters at Dallas, announces 
the forming of a partnership with Jas. 
S. Rogers and O. Sam Cummings, under 
the firm name of the Orville Thorp 
Agency of the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Mr. Rogers has been with the Thorp 
agency as cashier for more than four- 
teen years and his admittance as a part- 
ner in the newly arranged firm is a 
recognition of valuable service rendered 
in his position. 

Mr. Cummings is a new member of 
the agency, having been with it for a 
matter of a year. Before taking up 
life insurance work he went to Carnegie 
Tech and took the eleven weeks work 
in intensified life insurance salesman- 
ship instruction and succeeded so well 
in his work that he was elected presi- 
dent of his class. Mr. Cummings is an 
organizer and his particular work will 
be to conduct a line of educational work 
in connection with every agent who is 


14,000 Agents Sold 
$200,000,000—7,000 
Sell $606,000,000 


ENDORSES TRAINING’ VALUE 





Experience of New York Life a Monu. 
ment to New Production Ideas in 
Life Insurance Selling 





Those engaged in the agency develop. 
ment and production end of the busi. 
ness of life insurance might well look 
with profit on the following —pages 
from the history of the New York Life, 
resulting from purposeful and intensi- 
fied training of that company’s agency 
personnel, 


While seated in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Astor the other evening 
with Thomas A. Buckner, vice-president 
of the New York Life, and head of its 
agency organization, on the occasion 


of the fourth annual dinner of the 
New York Life Good Fellowship Club 
a representative of The Eastern Under. 
writer was discussing the relative merit 
of present day agency organizations 
with those which existed Many years 
ago. 

Mr. Buckner stated there was a vast 
difference in the accomplishment of 
individual agents now, Stating that with 
an agency organization of 14,000 the 
New York Life had production of ap 
proximately $200,000,000 of business, 
In 1922, with approximately — 7,000 
agents the business produced by the 
New York Life agency staff amounted 
to over $600,000,000. 

It would be hard to believe that the 
foregoing narration of experience of 
that great company were real, but com- 
ing from one so intimately in touch and 
one who can speak with such authority 
as Mr. Buckner, of course, it cannot 
be questioned. 

There is real food for thought in this 
experience of the New York Life, and 
those who have in recent years been 
conspicuous in sounding the tocsin of 
intensified training; and __ scientific 
selection before training, of agency 
material, can with pride point to this 
stupendous endorsement of the things 
they have advocated and fought for. 


AGENTS RECOMMEND AGENTS 

William Houze, general agent of Al: 
bany, formerly a traveling auditor of 
the company, told John Hancock men 
this week how he built up his organi- 
zation. One of the most interesting 
statements he made was that he gets 
splendid agency talent through the rec: 
ommendation of the older men in his 
agency. 


i 





W. A. Hinshaw, of the Iowa office of 
the Bankers Life Insurance Company, 
made the $200,000 club of that company 
in one month by producing $206,500 of 
business in January. He wrote twenty: 
four applications, the average policy 
approximating $7,000, while the total 





premiums involved amounted to $9,285: 
56 and the business was all written 10 
the town of Knoxville, Iowa. 




















Arthur G. Ashbrook, of the Pittsburg! 
agency of the Provident Mutual Life 
recently passed his third year of con 
secutive weekly production. He scored 
for 156 weeks. : 
now with or who may come with the 
agency at any time in the future. - 

The Orville Thorp Agency submit a 
in new business during 1922 2 lt 
over $16,000,000, and have set 4 
for 1923 at $18,000,000 and confiden 
expect to reach it. e of 

This life insurance agency is on 4 
the oldest and largest in the Southwe 
it having been in business for nea 
nineteen years, during which ee 
has come to have 30,000 satisfied o 
holders and over $60,000,000 of 
ance in force. 
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Successful Agency 
Building as Seen 
By Louis A. Cerf 


MUCH CAPITAL REQUIRED 





Organization Must Have Life, Body 
and Brains; Time Element is An 
Important Factor 





To have built an agency capable of 
leading all others in the New York 
field in the matter of paid-for business 
in a single year, and to have built 


others prior to giving the business of 
life insurance selling his present or- 
ganization, gives L. A. Cerf, general 
agent of the Mutual Benefit in New 
York, an experience from which he can 
talk of the subject of successful agency 
building, with authority. 

The privilege of sitting through the 
annual meeting of his agency at the 
Hotel Astor last week gave the writer 
an opportunity to see the results of 
Cerf agency building, and a hunch that 
Mr, Cerf had something up his sleeve 
which would be helpful to other man- 
agers and general agents confronted 
with problems he has successfully 
solved. 

Conveying this thought to Mr. Cerf, 
The Eastern Underwriter has attained 
from him the following views on the 
subject: 

“An agency is an organism. It has 
life and body and brains. It has its 
birth and its death and the time ele- 
ment is not the least important of its 
essential factors, 

“What is an agency? An aggregation 
of agents. Hence, the first and over- 
shadowing idea is to get agents. 

“Getting agents is a big task and in- 
cudes many methods, many plans, 
many failures, many discouragements. 
The man who undertakes it must have 
a stout heart and undying optimism. 
He must be prepared for many reverses, 
and if he has inextinguishable, courage. 
and persists—he will win. 

“To build an agency with fair rapidity 
requires capital—considerable capital, 
all the theories to the contrary not. 
withstanding (this is the fourth I have 
built). I find that 98% of the men who 
embark in an adventure of a new busi- 
hess like ours must have the sustaining 
help of ‘advances’ for the first few 
years. Naturally, this calls for nics 
discrimination and thorough knowlege 
of salesmanship on the part of the man- 
ager. He must have courage to invest 
and to discriminate when to take a loss. 
He must remember that his first loss is 
his best. It follows, therefore, that his 
judgment and experience must be such 
that he can undertake to hold his losses 





h the rec) 
en in his” 


within an area that will in itself be 
Within the measure of his reasonable 
expectation of profits, 

“To get sure results from his agents, 


a office of they must be educated; not just given 


Company, 


5 lot of miscellaneous literature and 


t company ‘ld to study, but they should go 


306,500 off, ‘rough a well-thought out life insur- 
te twenty) “Ce course which will comprehend, not 
age polley only the technique but the psychology 
the total °f salesmanship in its special applica- 
| to $9,285 om to life insurance. The agent 
written 0) “Mould be drilled and quizzed and ex- 
oe When he starts to solicit, he 
: a have a working knowledge of 
Pittsburgty ® fundamentals and many of the es- 
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iture. Sing, and to use an expression, he 
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to develop and hold their business. 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 
WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 








follow it religiously regardless of re- 
buffs; regardless of discouragement, 
having faith in his mission and courage 
in his heart. A system of canvassing 
and a system of soliciting is a prime 
essential, without which he is mere 
driftwood. 

“It goes without saying that the man- 
ager must understand his business. 
While not essential, it is much to be 
desired, that he should have had prac- 
tical and successful experience in all 
the elements of insurance salesmanship. 
His mind and heart should have cun- 
siderable sympathy to understand the 
new agent's difficulties, and he should 
recognize that his object is ‘man-build- 
ing’ and without it, he cannot hope to 
aspire to a large success. 

“Of course, the time element is ever 
present. Things that are built well 
must grow slowly. The main essential 
is that the factors of the problem 
should be understood and that the plan 
should be scientifically sound. 

“During the year 1922, we received 
5183 applications over the counter, 
totalling in volume $39,744,326, we 
paid-for slightly over $29,000,000. 16% 
of all the new business written by our 
company came from the New York City 
Agency. Notwithstanding the ‘satis- 
factory results in 1922, our January 
business in 1923 shows a gain in paid- 
for of $340,900. 

“In reciting the foregoing, I am not 
unmindful of the part the company has 
played. The courage and the power 
that comes from the moral force behind 
our people is beyond estimate. To feel 
as we do that we have the best com- 
pany, the best policy, and the best 
plans is a sustaining power against all 
difficulty and adversity, and its moral 
force, translated into the practical re- 
sults of everyday life, is simply beyond 
estimate.” 





“ALL IN” LIFE INSURANCE 


POLICIES 

Many British insurance companies 
issue what is known as an “all in” or 
“comprehensive” policy which embraces 
coverage against everything except life 
insurance. Now it is announced that 
an “all in” life insurance policy is to be 
issued. The company making this an- 
nouncement is the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions. 

The benefits provided by the new 
policy are best shown by an illustration, 
and taking a life aged 30 next birthday, 
a yearly premium of £52, payable for 
30 years, provides the following: 

1. Educational Endowment — £590, 
payable in five annual instalments of 
£100 each, commencing at the end of 
ten years. These instalments are sug- 
gested for children’s education, but may 
be applied by the assured for any other 
purpose. 

2. Life Assurance—£1,500, less any 
sums already paid in educational bene- 
fits, should the life assured die during 
the term of 30 years. 

3. Endowment Assurance—Should the 
life assured be alive at the end of 30 
years, the sum of £1,000, in lieu of 
which he would have the right to take 
an annuity of £88 per annum, payable 
by half-yearly instalments in advance. 

4. Disability Benefit—In the event of 
the life assured being totally and con- 
tinuously disabled through accident or 
illness from attending to his usual pro- 
fession or business or occupation, pay- 
ment of premiums would be waived for 
such time, provided that the disable- 
ment continued for not less than two 
calendar months, and no further pre 
miums would be payable so long as such 
disablement continued. 


Sell Insurance as Coast 
Men Sell Weather, is Tip 


ADVICE OF LOUISVILLE MAN 





Manager Kendall Impressed By En- 
thusiasm for California Climate; 
Bronx Man’s Success 





At the concluding session of The Pru- 
dential convention of superintendents, 
assistants and ordinary managers last 
week the leaders of the company 
throughout the country were introduced 
by President Duffield, and in turn made 
short addresses. There was considera- 
ble of human interest in these talks, 
especially that of Manager Kendall, of 
Louisville, the company’s Ordinary pro- 
portionate leader. Mr. Kendall caused 
amusement, and at the same time there 
was a lot in what he said when he told 
of coming to the convention on a train 
with Prudential representatives in 
Southern California. True to the Cali- 
fornian tradition, these insurance men 
spent most of the time on the train 
boasting of California weather, re- 
sources, people and finances, but es- 
pecially of the climate, which led Dr. 
Kendall to make these observations. 

“Every one of these fellows, and 
everybody else I have met from the 
coast, sells California at every oppor- 
tunity. They do it as naturally as they 
rut on a collar in the morning, and they 
do it with an enthusiasm and an elo- 
quence which is delightful. Now, here 
is a tip for us: If we would sell insur- 
ance in the same way that Southern 
Californians sell their climate, we would 
have about half the population of the 
country insured. The moral is: talk 
insurance inside and outside of office 
hours. Never forget for a minute that 
you are an insurance man. Never let 
anybody else forget it. But do it in 
the way that the Californians sell their 
weather, instantaneously, enthusiasti- 
cally, grandiloquently, gracefully, pull- 
ing to the extreme edge the lever that 
operates the soul and heart. Surely, 
Prudential insurance is more to be de- 
sired than California weather. Even in 
California it rains sometimes, but Pru- 
dential policyholders are always in the 
sunlight.” 


Baker, of the Bronx 


Mr. Kendall said he got such good 
results because he believed in putting 
a sale over as promptly as possible, and 
when he got a new man he instructed 
him as promptly as possible. Procrasti- 
nation has no place in his office. 

A little, up-to-the-minute man with a 
passion for getting things done, led the 
country in both Ordinary and Industrial 
last year, and in one of these two divis- 
ions the year before. Mr. Baker’s dis- 
trict is in the Bronx. He is on the job 
at 7:30 o’clock in the morning, although 
he lives twelve miles from his district. 
For twenty-nine years he has been an 
insurance man, and before that was in 
the plumbers’ supply business. For 
years he has been with The Prudential, 
and when asked by The Hastern Under- 
writer what he did before that he said: 
“I was with another company.” This 
reply was characteristic of Baker. Loy- 
alty to The Prudential is so strong that 
he would not even tell the name of the 
other company and thus advertise it. 
Baker wrote $227,000 of Ordinary per- 
sonally last year. 

Superintendent T. A. Dickinson, of 


Racine, Wis., was the industrial pro- 
portionate leader. He has been a super- 
intendent for only a year. He has spe 
cialized on collections and in inducing 
his men to follow up old prospects. He 
told of one man in) his agency who 
wrote his relatives and friends until 
$90,000 of insurance had resulted. 

Superintendent M. H. Linnell, of Pat- 
erson, who led in lowest Ordinary can- 
cellations, and who was second in in- 
dustrial lapses, started with the com- 
pany as an office boy. He called on 
Senator John F. Dryden and told him 
he wanted to go to work. Part of his 
first job was going to the postoffice to 
buy stamps. In showing the manner in 
which the company has grown, he said 
that one day he bought one hundred 
three-cent stamps which entirely suf- 
ficed for several days. He claimed 
credit for getting George W. Munsick 
the latter’s first job because Mr. Mun- 
sick had to see him (the office boy) be 
fore he could get an interview with 
Senator Dryden, who was president. 

P. F. Kielty, of Wilkes-Barre, a great 
character with The Prudential, led the 
company in Ordinary net new business 
for 1922. His experience was extraordi- 
nary because the district was tied up 
so much with strikes. Really, the mines 
in his district worked only twenty-three 
weeks of 1922. He not only collected 
all of his debit but was $2,100 to the 
good. 

George McGuire led the company in 
lowest industrial cancellations. 

Claude Vaudam, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
was the leading Ordinary man, includ- 
ing group. 





TRIBUTE TO HILDEBRAND 


Charles Hildebrand, late actuary of 
the Connecticut Mutual, was born in 
1875 and was graduated from the Shef- 
field Scientific School at Yale in 1875 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science 
and in 1877 received the degree of Mas- 
ter of Engineering. The Home Office 
publication quotes this estimate of Mr. 
Hildebrand from President Robinson: 

“The company has lost a very valu- 
able and reliable officer. Mr. Hilde- 
brand was a man of clear, logical 
thought, of broad actuarial and _ busi- 
ness knowledge and of consistent in- 
dustry. His judgment in connection 
with matters of company policy, as well 
as in connection with the work and 
capacity of individuals, was excellent. 
He was a man of strong human sympa- 
thies and had a very lovable and attrac- 
tive disposition. Cheerful and philo- 
sophical, even while suffering physical 
pain as he did in very considerable 
measure during the latter years of his 
life, he furnished a splendid example 
of courage and strong character. His 
associates were all very fond of him 
and had a great respect for him.” 





GUARDIAN MEETINGS 

Group meetings of the managers of: 
the Guardian Life of America are sched- 
uled for this month. The eastern man- 
agers met in Philadelphia last week. A 
three-day conference of the managers 
from the west will be held in St. Louis 
on February 13, 14 and 15. The follow- 
ing week at Atlanta the southern men 
will come together for a similar meet- 
ing. 

Vice-President T. Louis Hansen and 
Superintendent of Agencies George L. 
Hunt will tell of the company’s plans 
for the year and there will be a full 
discussion of various agency problems. 

For the first month of 1923 the Guar- 
dian reports an increase in new sub- 
mitted business of 25% over the corre- 
sponding period last year. 





PROMOTIONS BY C. G. 


At the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut General Life today, Arthur Pv. 
Day was elected a director and these 
promotions ordered: 

Roger W. Grant to be assistant sec 
retary, life department. 

James L. Cole, to be assistant super- 
intendent of agencies. 

Dr. Zenas H. Ellis to be assistant 
medical examiner. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 








The Maryland Life of 
Plans for Baltimore, Charles C. Cla- 
1923 Selling baugh, general supervisor 


Campaign of agencies, has this plan 
for selling campaign in 
1923: 1. Family Budget—-For expenses 


of the family; so listed that a definite 
amount can be put aside for premiums 
on life insurance. 

2. Income Engineering—An amount 
of insurance sufficient to continue after 
death a monthly check to cover the 
needs of his family. Of course, a man 
may not be able to do this at once, but 
the income can be built up gradually 
at different times through the purchase 
of insurance. Refer to options in our 
policies under Methods Nos. 3, 4 and 6. 
It will pay you to thoroughly study 
these methods, as the service rendered 
through these options is rather a strik- 
ing evidence of the safety of life insur- 
ance money left to dependents. 

3. Business Life Insurance—lInsur- 
ance can be carried to protect an indi- 
vidual, or firms or corporations. The 
distinct advantage of a business being 
incorporated is that death cannot kill 
the life of the business. This is an 
important point to keep in mind, as in 
the case of an individual, he can incor- 
corporate himself by having insurance 
at death payable monthly in the shape 
of a life income to his dependents. 

4. Life Insurance for Credit—This is 
an important item to keep in mind when 
trying to arouse the interest of a wide 
awake business man. Remember what 
John Wanamaker did in 1893, as the 
only thing at that time that saved him 
from complete failure was his securing 
a policy for $1,000,000 to protect his 
credit. As Mr. Wanamaker made a 
rather striking success, you can well 
afford to point to him as a fine example 
ot what it means to use life insurance 
for credit. 

5. Bequest Insurance—This is some- 
thing to bear in mind that at times will 
arouse a man’s curiosity, as he will 
want to know just what you mean by 
this. Often a man is interested in cer- 
tain organizations, orphan asylums, col- 
leges, etc., and through the purchase of 
life insurance for a small outlay, he can 
will his insurance to the institution, 
which would always reflect his wisdom. 
The bequest would be looked upon as a 
real memorial. Sometime ago certain 
men insured their lives for the benefit 
of their alma mater. 

6. Insurance to Cover Expenses of a 
College Education—This is a good thing 
to keep in mind, as often you will find 
that you can reach a man’s heart quick- 
ly by some reference to his children, 


as one, as a rule, wants to see his chil- 
dren well educated. There is no ques- 
tion about the wisdom of a man paying 
premiums on a policy to provide at a 
definite time a certain amount of money 
to put his boy through college. 

7. Insurance to Cover Expenses of 
Inheritance Taxes—In many cases, you 
will find that the question of inheritance 
taxes is not clear to certain men. A 
man works hard to accumulate an es- 
tate, and should be just as interested 
in seeing that his estate at his death 
will not be taken away from his family 
simply because he failed to provide 
cash to pay his inheritance taxes. 

s * = 


Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace, 

Program head of the New York 
Suggested by University Insurance 

Lovelace School, offers this as a 

good life insurance pro- 
gram in “A Course in the Functions of 
Life Insurance”: 

A—The ideal life insurance program 
provides policies payable in cash for 
those things requiring cash at the in- 
sured’s death or at a specified time 
later, and furnishes regular monthly in- 
comes for the support of the beneficiary 
and for special expenses running over a 
period of years, such as the expenses 
of a college education. 

A man should view his life insurance 
in the light of all the potential problems 
of his dependents and of his business. 
If he buys life insurance without con- 
sidering his various needs for insurance 
in their relation to his general estate 
and his business, he is very likely to 
make some grave mistakes, or greatly 
to underestimate the amount of life in- 
surance needed. The agent who simply 
tries to sell an insurance policy for 
$10,000 or $50,000 as such, falls far short 
of his possibilities to render. service to 
his client and to establish good will for 
himself. 

B—In his first transaction with a new 
client the agent may do well to select a 
vital need which is apparent—such as 
an income policy, a mortgage policy, or 
an educational policy—and provide for 
this need first. His next step should be 
to study the family and business situa- 
tions of his client and make out for his 
own guidance a program of life insur- 
ance designed to satisfy various impor- 
tant needs. Having considered this 
carefully, he may then submit a practi- 
“al program which will meet the situa- 
tion as he sees it and which is within 
the buying range of his client. There 
are occasions when a complete program 
may profitably be presented at the time 
of the first proposal. 





——— 








and Permanent Disability Clause. 





An Increased Dividend Scale for 1923 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident, organized in 1865, as The Provident Life and Trust Com. 
pany, preserves a continuous corporate existence, but, having mutual- 
ized, will be known hereafter as the 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


and will maintain the reputation and tradition which have arisen from 
fifty-eight years of conspicuous fair dealing. 


The policies of the PROVIDENT MUTUAL contain new and attractive 
features, including the recently adopted and exceedingly liberal Total 














C—Following are some important 
items, a part of all of which should be 
included in a life insurance program: 

(a) Cash to aid in settling the in- 
sured’s personal estate: 

(1) To pay bills, funeral expenses 
and bills for last illness. 

(m) To pay off personal loans. 

(n) To liquidate a mortgage. 

(0) To pay income and inheritance 
taxes. 

(p) To pay administration costs. 

(b) Cash, or an income, for the re- 
adjustment period, so that the bene 
ficiaries may live for several months or 
a year on the accustomed scale. 

(c) Income insurance to enable the 
mother to keep the family together and 
educate the children until they are 
18 or 20. 

(d) A life income for the widow. 

(e) Educational incomes to put sons 
and daughters through college or a pro- 
fessional or vocational course. 

(f) Business insurance to protect 
credit during insured’s lifetime and to 
provide credit and liquidation funds 
after his death. 

(g) Additional income policies to pro- 
vide comforts and some luxuries. 

(h) Cash policies payable at mature 
ages to sons or daughters to establish 
themselves in business. 

(i) Charitable bequests to college, 
church, hospitals, asylums, ete. 

(j) Old age fund or income which can 
be built up through the cash values or 
endowment maturities of policies for 
the above purposes. 

(k) The program should include the 
use of the company’s best facilities for 
administering the life insurance estate. 





RICHMOND ASS’N. NEW MEMBERS 
Agents Practice What They Preach; 
Announce Holidays To Be Observed 
During The Year 1923 
Carlton H. Furr, of Lowenberg and 
Furr, managers at Norfolk, for the 


Provident Mutual Life, who has a con: 
sistent record of a million-a-year, wag 
the principal speaker at the February 


luncheon-meeting of the Richmond, 
Virginia, Association of Life Under. 
writers, 

The following new members were 
admitted: John Alfred Sharpe, Con- 
necticut Mutual; George Leo King, 


Prudential; Joseph N. Willis, Jr., Henry 
C. Cooper, Sun Life of Canada; Mrs. 
Fred Pleasants, Travelers; Richard 
Fox, John O. Carroll, Richard M. Bid- 
good, John R. Holstead, T. W. Saunders, 
Ralph Harmon, Equitable; S. C. Chand- 
ler, Life Insurance Company of Vir. 
ginia. 

It was announced that a poll taken 
of ninety-five persons in attendance 
at the January meeting showed that 





they carried life insurance _ totaling 
$1,896,550, or an average of about $20, 
000 a person. Three men in the list 
carried more than $100,000 each while 
six carried $50,000 or more each. 


It was also announced that the 
general agents had agreed on the fol- 
lowing holiday dates for their offices: 
January 1, February 22, May 30 (half), 
July 4, Labor Day, Richmond Day at 
the State Fair (half), November 1, 
Thanksgiving, December 24 (half), De 
cember 25; Saturdays, 1 P. M. 





GET NEW MEDICAL DIRECTOR 

Dr. G. Dent Townshend has been ap- 
pointed Supreme Physician of The 
Fraternal Aid Union of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, succeeding the late Dr. C. O. Rice. 


Dr. Townshend has for many years 
been a successful practicing physician 
and surgeon at Washington, D. ©. 


where he was prominent in the Pro} 
vidence Hospital. He was educated in 
Baltimore. The Fraternal Aid Union 





made a gain of about two thousand 
members last year and assets approx 
mated $5,000,000 at the close of 1922. 


ee, 














UTyAL J 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 



































Incorporated 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 


and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 


public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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=e ANNUAL REPORT OF JOHN ANTRIM IS PRESIDENT 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Heads $100,000 Club of Life Insurance 
(Continued from page 5) Company of Virginia Producers; 
in its annual statement the bond hold- Meet in Washington 
ings of the company were and are 
carried at their amortized values. ae ese Insurance Nema of Pre 
" ginla was host at a two-day convention 
- ee ee Pee 5 at the Raleigh Hotel in Washington 
dent’s letter,” under date of May 1, last week to its agents who qualified 
. 1922, was placed in the hands of each for membership in the company’s Hun- 
and every policyholder of the company. dred Thousand Dollar Club. E. J. Graff, 
4 The effect of this letter is deemed to president of the club, presided at the 
have been beneficial for its import was sessions. 

to emphasize the fact of mutuality, to John Antrim, general agent at Roa- 

invite and stimulate each policyholder’s noke, was elected president of the club 

personal interest and co-operation, and for the ensuing year, and H. P. Ander- 
m to urge his request for and acceptance son, Jr., district manager at Detroit, 
of the service his company is at all, Mich., was elected vice-president. 

tines glad to extend. Following officials from the home of- 
ve fice were present: W. L. T. Rogerson, 
al Examinations vice-president; John Sidney Davenport, 

The statutes of Wisconsin authorize Jr. actuary; Frank BE. Hall, superinten. 

the examination by its Insurance De- dent of ordinary agencies; Frank Or- 

partment. of every domestic life insur- gain, E. A. Crawford and R. B. Pegram, 
ance company, and the statutes of many supervisors; Dr. G. C. Hall, medical 
——='— other States require such examination director; Powhatan Breeden, auditor of 
a con § of all companies doing business in such ordinary department and secretary of 
r. wasp States, to be so made at periodic the club; S. C. Chandler, instructor of 
bruary § intervals. agents. 
nmond, The last such examination of this 
Under-§ company was made in 1917; and a new pF. PENNELL BRANCH MANAGER 
examination, commenced in September, R. F. Pennell of the Union Central 
; were 1083, is now in progress. Life, has been made manager of the 
, Con The present examination is being Brooklyn branch of the Charles B. 
King, made jointly by the Insurance Depart- Knight general agency of the company 
‘Henry ments of Wisconsin, Massachusetts, which has been -opened at 26 Court 
4 Connecticut, Virginia, Michigan, Iowa,  gtreet. 
dichard and Minnesota. These seven depart- 
M. Bid. ments were selected by the National : a 
unders, | tte facilitate the making ot a som results of 1922 attest the well-merited 
Chand thorough i credit due our general agents and our 
vf Vir oe cxammanees fed to save the ti ency force, not alone for the 
. labor and expense of duplications. °nlire agency ; 

The work of the State departments volume of new business paid for by 
| taken will be full and complete and it is them during the year, and for its 
ndance § anticipated that theif report will be quality as well, but in particular for 
ed that made about the first of March. their commendable efforts towards 
totaling Th ffi i ffi i conservation, co-operation, and service. 
ut $20, Pie officers, junior officers, anc The ascertained mortality for 1922 
the list clerical force of the company, with a was 50.02% of the expected, as com- 
h while true spirit of loyalty and co-operation, pared with 47.7% in 1921 and 54.6% 
a have faithfully and efficiently per- in 1920 
7 formed their duties, and have un- The exhibit, “applications from mem- 
nat the sparingly devoted themselves to the pers previously insured in the com- 
the fol-§ best interests of the company in their pany” shows that of the total amount 
offices: § several lines of duty. of new insurance issued during the 
) (half), Our agency force, quite’ naturally year 1922. 49.11% thereof as compared 
Day a® disappointed by the deflation of 1921, with 45.17% in 1921, was written upon 
iber 11,8 but by no means depressed, entered the lives of those who thereby ex- 
alf), De} upon the new year of 1922 with re- pressed their continued confidence in 
i hewed courage and determination. The the company. 

New Insurance 
=CTOR A summary of the paid-for new insurance for 1922, with additions and deduc- 
peen ap-— tons, is as follows: 
of The Number of Amount of 
nee, Kan- Policies Insurance 
O. Rice Paid-for new insurance................ceeeeececeeees 63,706 $265,781,865 
Sadi Restorations, dividend additions, etc................. 1,231 9,004,857 
physician ie onsiaeatiieaniiinad 
, D. Total additions,.............. ETT en Pity te 64,937 $274,786,722 
the et érminations by death, endowments, surrenders, ex- 
Weaten uf, Pirations, lapses, decreases, etc...............00... 36,606 125,607,209 
thousan') Net increase for the year 1922................0ec000. 28,331 $149,179,513 
Patt | Itsurance in force on December 31, 1921............ 759,603 2,350,450,298 
————, Total insurance in force on December Wl, SMEs se seca 787,934 $2,499,629,811 
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The paid-for insurance of the company in 1922, as compared with that of 1921 
‘nd prior periods of five years, is shown in the following table’ 


Insurance in Force 








en 








INCORPORATED 1871 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1922. 


I ia Ga 2h bs da bGe aoe 4a KagndeedesdaeAcesncahd atone Vedledndeerchneunitacdie $ 32,633,933.05 
NN oie cgcodnds aokeciccrdess<keetested KEvabbGnes Mavalcudecstel deueucdacnaqend 12,821 
Ce Oe IRN ib vicccccccccccecotccscensnbuusunevcasenncgaccneusceseaduned 4,121,111.55 
PI OI «ch dices vanaskineeeedessccdamandssnenetdcncdeduaecdaeueedaate 322,163. 
ee Ot) aes cncicasaccccivncasuensedesdcdssheseuctacencccentemas 2,331,155.50 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization.....................c0005 $30,051,860.92 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


TO 
Sue R Ma 
THE 


UNFORESEEN 


CONTINGENCIES 





Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
6380 Widener Building 
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ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE Cé 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 











HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 63rd Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received during the 
NT EE co vv cicocntigetededhadeaent 
Payments to Policyholders nn 
their beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 
Etc. . 5,400,769 
Amount added to the Insurance 
WONG “WHMIS ok. ciccacectccias 2,206,762 
Net ea Income from Invest- 
i Ras Witt 2,110,922 
($722.352 in excess of the amount m 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 52.87% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force............... $232,163,052 
Admitted Assets 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 


256 Broadway New York 
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Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vico-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 











Total at End 
Year of Year 
oe . $819,252,279 
ig cette 1,147,273,523 
yt 1,605 464,984 
a 2,350,450,298 


.2,499,629,811 


Paid-for New Average 

Net Increase Insurance Paid-for 
for Year during Year Policy 
$54,986,092 $93,563,452 $2,652 
67,133,815 121,234,473 2,784 
85,452,413 153,272,632 2,842 
153,777,266 259,758,867 4,019 
149,179,513 265,781,865 4,172 


The paid-for ingtitance during the year 1922 as compared with 1921, in quar- 


ly periods, was as follows: 








Year 1922 Year 1921 Increase Address: 
| Quarter Policies Amount Policies Amount Decrease ERNEST C. MILAIR Union Mutual Life 
sie re ee! 15,968 $68,309,490 18,273 $78,455,955 $10,146,465 Vice-President and Secretary 
ty Pe aisbls  bulub « 16,218 67,437,904 17,503 68,465,155 1,027,251 Insurance Com an 
seer prerer 15,623 61,054,427 13,988 53,352,902 7,701,525 George Washington Life Pp y 
MA + sana asin 15,897 68,980,044 14,870 59,484,855 9,495,189 Insurance Co. PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: 
Totals........ .. 63,706  $265,781,865 64,634  $259,758,867 $6,022,998 Charleston, West Virginia ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of Agenclee 








THE STATE OF 
MICHIGAN 


A direct General Agent’s Contract 
for definite territory in the State 
of Michigan is ready for the right 
man. 


CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportua! 
for work with this Ce ny in good pod 
pg a ow collect the premiums 
s well a 

not make laguisy eewt — 
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For Every Child An 
Educational Policy 


LAUNCHES PLAN 





I. P. MANTZ 





Believes Educational Endowment Offers 
Means of Meeting Fundamental 
Requirements; Its Low Cost 





That every child in the country should 
be provided with educational endow- 
ment insurance, is the belief of I. P. 
Mantz, actuary of the Western Life, of 
Des Moines, who recently resigned that 
position in order to engage in general 
work with different companies for the 
promotion of campaigns for child en- 
dowment insurance. Mr. Mantz sets 
forth his ideas on the subject in the 
following: 

Every child is entitled to, and it is 
an obligation of the parent to secure 
to it, even at great personal sacrifice, 
the best possible advantages in the way 
of an education that the circumstances 
of the parent is able to provide. But 
antecedent to that, and of more im- 
portance, is the duty of fortifying the 
child with those qualities of character 
which will inspire the youth to profit 
by the opportunities afforded him and 
the adult derive the greatest amount of 
benefit, in terms of material welfare and 
spiritual satisfaction, out of knowledge 
and material means. Undoubtedly the 
most valuable asset possessed by any 
one in the world of today is his talent 
and education. To most men and women 
that is the only wealth they possess, 
but all that is needed to supply them 
with all the material comforts of life. 
Time was when position in the world 
was determined by the accidental cir- 
cumstances of birth and ancestry; but 
the world no longer inquires who you 
are, but what can you do? And that is 
a query becoming more emphatic every 
year. 

So important do we consider educa- 
tion in this country that a large portion 
of the taxes we pay are devoted to 
maintaining our public school system 
and yet the common school course, even 
including the four years of high school, 
are but the rudiments, or foundation, of 
a real education if one aspires to the 
more responsible and important posi- 
tions of life. And to many of those not 
inspired with an ambition to pursue 
their studies beyond graduation from 
high school, the last years of this time 
are wasted because they do not take 
interest enough in their work to make 
it effective. So that if a child does not 
always realize his ambition to obtain a 
higher education, the arousing of that 
ambition in the early period of life and 
its stimulation by some concrete evi- 
dence of its possibility, will make his 
years devoted to study more fruitful. 
But every boy and every girl, by proper 
suggestion in early youth, can be in- 
spired to this ambition and its realiza- 
tion is within the reach of every parent 
interested enough to secure such advan- 
tage to his children. 

How It Is Used 

There is scarcely a present or future 
contingency against which some form 
of insurance has not been provided and 
new kinds of insurance and novel plans 
of thrift are being devised every day. 
Among such, there has recently been 
promulgated by life insurance compan- 
ies what is known as educational en- 
dowment insurance. Policies of this 
form are devised to provide for a cash 
endowment when the child has reached 
adult life, but may be drawn upon to 
meet the current expenses of a college 
course during the years of attendance. 
if the entire ultimate proceeds of the 
policy are not used up in this way the 
balance is available as a fund to start 
the insured in business or may be ap- 
plied in the purchase of paid-up life 
insurance. If the proceeds of the en- 
dowment are not employed for educa- 
tional purposes, then the endowment at 
its maturity is available as a cash estate 
or may be converted into paid-up life 
insurance of from three to four times 
the-amount of the original investment. 


In this way a parent can secure to his 
child a life estate in the form of paid-up 
life insurance of approximately $4 for 
every $1 invested, an estate which may 
often be employed as a business asset 
to the full extent of such paid-up insur- 
ance. 

This form of insurance is not intended 
as) a benefit to the parent in the event 
ot the death of the child, but in such 
contingency the premiums paid on the 
policy, with a liberal rate of interest 
thereon, is paid. To guarantee the en- 
dowment in every possible contingency 
most companies, for a very nominal 
additional cost, will agree that in the 
event of the death of the parent before 
the policy is paid up all future premium 
payments will cease and the policy be- 
comes a paid-up endowment, increasing 
in value each year the same as if pre- 
miums were paid. 

No form of insurance has ever been 
devised that should appeal so forcibly 
to parents ambitious for the future of 
their children. No plan is so well de- 
signed to translate a hope in the breast 
of every self-respecting parent into a 
certainty and without great inconvent- 
ence or hardship. The plan is one that 
places the possibility of a higher educa- 
tion within reach of children of parents, 
even though in moderate circumstances, 
as it gives them from ten to fifteen 
years’ time, or longer, in which to 
accumulate the funds for such an educa- 
tion that would otherwisé have to be 
provided over a period of three or four 
years. 

But long before the child is ready for 
the finishing years of his launching 
upon a life career, there is a problem 
that confronts parents more important 
even than providing the equipment 
necessary to maintain the grown man 
or woman in the position in life it is 
desired they shall occupy. That prob- 
lem, as already suggested, is the proper 
formation of character. 

The secondary object of educational 
endowment insurance then, and _per- 
haps as important as the primary object 
of providing a means for a higher edu- 
cation, is to inspire. the mind of the 
child, beginning with the first dawn of 
reason, with an ambition for the su- 
perior advantages of efficient intellec- 
tual training, and by suggestion and 
stimulation to action on his part, stimu- 
late his ambition and direct his mental 
attitude in channels that will make him 
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New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force~ - 
Total Insurance-in-Force’ - 





New England Agents Write Persistent Business 


$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
- 609,415,082 











appreciative of the opportunities now 
available and the yet greater opportuni- 
ties guaranteed him by the foresight of 
his parents and his own present self- 
sacrifice. No other form of thrift will 
so efficiently serve to impress upon the 
mind of the child an attitude toward 
educational training he is receiving so 
beneficial to himself or so gratifying to 
parents as educational endowment. It 
is first the spiritual stimulus to faithful 
application to his studies in early youth 
and then the material means for their 
pursuit in later years. 


Easy to Show Its Need 


Practically every father or mother 
bas an ambition to afford their children 
greater opportunities in life, particu- 
larly a more complete training for the 
business of life, than they themselves 
enjoyed, and it is fortunate for their 
children that this is so because as gen- 
eral knowledge becomes popularized, 
the need for more intensive training 
and higher culture becomes more im- 
perative if the individual hopes to rise 
above the dead level of the common 
mass. In many ways the eighth grade 
school boy of today is more learned 
than the savant of a hundred years ago, 
but in another generation the demand 
tor specialized efficiency will relegate 
the average college graduate of the 
future to the ranks of the high school 
graduate of today. It is only those of 
exceptional ability that rise to the top 
and every year new rungs are added 
to the ladder of success, but no matter 














New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: | 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 


years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 
When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 
Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 


sumed to be permanent. 


Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 
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how high it reaches, those who faith. 
fully keep their eye directed to the top 
will one day arrive at its summit. 

It costs about 11 cents a day to guar. 
antee to your boy or girl the superior 
advantages of a higher education or 
secure to them a substantial estate as 
a Start in life and an object to look for. 
ward to that makes for Strength of 


character. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 





Officers and Directors Elected and 
Reports For 1922 Read At Stock. 
holders Meeting 
At a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders and directors, of George Wash- 
ington Life, of Charleston, W. Va., the 
following directors and officers were 
duly elected for the year 1923, viz: 
Directors: Harrison B. Smith, Fred’k. 
M. Staunton, W. B. Mohler, Edwin A. 
Barnes, R. Graves Hubbard, Fred 0, 
Blue, A. W. Reynolds, Ben Baer, 
Charles E. Ward, Benjamin B. Brown, 
Buckner Clay, Charles: C, Beury, Brax- 
ton D. Gibson, I,_N. Smith, E. C. Col- 
cord, Darwin E. Abbott, Addison M, 
Scott. Officers: Harrison B. Smith, 
president; Albert. B. White, vice-presi- 
dent; Addison M. Scott, vice-president; 
irnest C. Milain, vice-pres. & sec’y; 
Frederick S. Bown, treasurer; George 

EK. Price, general counsel. 

Upon action of the Board, President 
Smith was authorized to and did then 
appoint the following officials to serve 


until further notice during the year 
1923: Harrison B. Smith, JY, Qs. 
treasurer; Charles H.. Tiffin, ass't. 


sec’y. & auditor; J. Philip Bowerman, 
actuary; H. H. Young, medical direc: 
tor; Robert E, McCabe, attorney; 
Henry Moir, New York, N. Y., consul- 
ting actuary. 

The President and other officers read 
reports showing the progress and 
activity maintained by the company 
during the year 1922 and outlined plans 
for the current year including among 
other things a safe and normal increase 
in insurance in foree. 





WHAT IS INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE? 
’ It is the People’s Insurance because 
it is within the means of all. 

It saves thousands annually from the 
stigma of a pauper’s grave, 

It gives the bereaved \family reacy 
money to meet the: burial, expenses. 

It gives them some cash money at 
the time when they need it most. 

It is the only form of insurance that 
insures all the members of the family 

father, mother, sister, brother, hus- 
band, wife, child and grown person 
alike. All are equal here. 

It enables the child to be a support 
to the parent at the immediate time ¢ 
dire affliction; the ‘feeble member Md 
the family circle to recompense the 
loving and patient ones. 

It is commended and approve 
all friends of the masses because 
the friend of thle masses.— Virgin 
Weekly Standard. 
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The appraisal in the estate of Mrs. 
Roxy M. Smith, New York, widow of 
William Van Rensselaer Smith, who 
was a partner in Arbuckle Brothers 
when the firm dissolved in 1906, was 
filed a few days ago with the New York 
Surrogate. The report shows that while 
the taxable estate of Mrs. Smith is fixed 
at $2,990,168 gross and $2,804,357 net, 
she had invested $2,500,000 in a series 
of annuities paying quarterly returns. 
Three were payable to herself, and upon 
her death to her son, William E. Smith. 
One of $500,000 yielded $18,285 quarter- 
ly, one of $350,000 gave her $12,799, and 
one of $100,000 brought her $5,845. 

Mrs. Smith had also invested in four 
other similar annuities, one for $500,000, 
paying $8,475 quarterly; one for $400,- 
600, paying $7,280; one for $500,000, 
paying $9,010, and one for $100,000, pay- 
ing $1,780. Her son gets the payments 
on all these, and upon his death the 
payments on all but one of the $500,000 
policies go to his estate, while the lat- 
ter went to Mrs. Beatrice Nugent Trenk- 


man, granddaughter of Mrs. Smith. 
These annuities are not taxable and 


Probably the first “full broadcast” of 
an important insurance function was 
that made last Saturday evening, by 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company of New York, when it broad- 
casted the annual gathering of the field 
managers of the Metropolitan Life In- 


surance Company, held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City. The writer 
“listened in” on this meeting at his 


home in Marblehead, Mass., and with- 
out difficulty, was able to follow the 
remarks of the various speakers, as 
Well as to enjoy the work of the Metro- 
politan Life Glee Club, which rendered 
a number of selections. 

Personally, I do not believe a more 


inspirational message has ever been 
listened to by radio “fans,” and they 
must feel indebted to the generosity 


_ of the Metropolitan Life for making 
u such an evening’s entertainment pos- 
sible to so many, thousands. Those who 
listened in were not only impressed by 
President Fiske’s forceful and eloquent 
resume of the company’s gigantic an- 
nual statement, but they had opportun- 
ily to hear the remarks of Governor 
Smith of New York, C. M. Schwab, 
Chairman of the Board, Bethlehem 
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Steel Co. and Herbert Hoover, and 


A Letter From J. Clifford Moore 
a Clifford Moore, special agent of the 
“uitable Society, had success with 
this letter to prospects: 


. 

i 

shy 

Pa success has undoubtedly been 
* ‘0 your exceptional ability to pre- 
bare and execute a superior business 
— program. 


Your general insurance being handled 


» protecti 
the Present ¢ on 

When w 
to call? 


without 
xpense, 





whee be possible to increase your 
increasing 


ould it be convenient for me 


Willed $2,500,000 in Annuities 


are not included in the valuation of the 
estate. 

An affidavit of Mr. Smith explaining 
the purchase by his mother of so many 
policies of this nature within two years 
of her death, said that when she bought 
them she was 88 years old, and was in 
fair health, but two months before her 
death she fell and broke her hip, the 
shock and injury resulting in her death 
on August 8, 1912. She intended to buy 
more, he said. 

“These purchases were made by the 
decedent as a good business investment 
for her funds to avoid the large income 
and other taxes payable,” said the son. 
“She had in view her expectancy of life 
for some years at the time of their pur- 
chase, and that by outliving the expec- 
tancy she would receive more than was 
paid to the vendor.” 

The report shows that Mrs. Smith 
gave a trust fund of $30,000 to Nettie 
Gale, and a life interest in $45,000 to 
her nephew, William L. Brainerd. Her 
granddaughter, Mrs. Trenkman, got a 
trust fund of $600,000, while the residue 
of $2,321,737 went to her son, who lives 
at the Hotel Commodore. 


How Radio Impressed Boston Editor 


By Frank L. Armstrong, Editor, Insurance Age 


could not fail to have’ grasped 
the tremendous influence of the 
Metropolitan along humanitarian lines. 


To attempt to adequately describe 
the usefulness of this great in- 


stitution is like attempting to paint 
the lily or to gild gold, but President 
Fiske in his talk before his managers 
and the great invisible audience, “lis- 
tening in,” certainly succeeded in vis- 


ualizing the great work being con- 
ducted at 1 Madison avenue. He told 


us not only of figures almost incon- 
ceivable in their immensity, but better 
than all, he told us a story of what has 
been, and is being accomplished, as a 
result of the far-seeing vision of great 
life insurance executives. It was the 
vision of those men who founded the 
company, and of the men who now 
guide its destiny, that is carrying this 
great institution on to ever-increasing 
usefulness to mankind. What it ex- 
pects to accomplish in the _ future, 
though only hinted at by President 
Fiske, is a forecast of growth in service 
and usefulness to its policyholders, and 
the general public, which is in the in- 
terest of the future development of this 
country along Americanization lines 
and cannot be over-estimated. 


PENN’S. HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 

At a recent meeting of the board ot 
trustees of the Penn Mutual Life, the 
officers were authorized to offer to 
policyholders carrying not less than 
$25,000 insurance in this company a 


yearly Health Conservation examina- 
tion. Arrangements are now being 
made with the Life Extension Instt- 


tute, of New York City, to do this work 


for us. When the details are com- 
pleted, letters will be sent to the 
policyholders advising them of the 


plan and urging them to undergo the 
examination. 





MAKE GOOD START IN 1923 

R. L. Ott and W. L. Burruss, who 
became general agents at Richmond, 
Va., January 1, for the Manhattan Life, 
have set a million of business as their 
goal for 1923. They rounded out the 
first month of the year with a pro- 
duction of $73,000. 


$100,000 ON JACKIE COOGAN 
The life of Jackie Coogan, famous 
juvenile film star, is to be heavily in- 
sured, according to information § re- 
ceived here. Jackie’s parents are taking 
out $100,000 worth of protection on the 
life of “The Kid.” 








Group Insurance 


The open channel for surplus business which we 
offer all Agents and Brokers includes Group Insurance. 


Thru Group Insurance you can vary your efforts 
and increase your sale of regular Life business. The 
sale of some group contracts will enhance your repu- 
tation as a wide awake Life Insurance man. Our plan 
of handling surplus business, and lines such as Group 
Insurance which your Company does not write, pro- 
vides the way. 


How Group Insurance 
Increases Clientele 


A Group Policy upon the lives of the employees in 
a firm, whether that firm is large or small, opens up to 
the Agent writing the business, just so many new 
prospects for regular Life or Accident Insurance. 


Group Insurance offers an entree to large lines of 
insurance among the executives, and a greatly multi- 
plied line of average insurance through individual 
policies among the employees. 


The Group contracts of this Company are liberal 
and broad in their coverage, protecting both large and 
small firms with equal benefits. Under our plan, no 
firm is too small to reap the benefits from Life Insur- 
ance protection for its employees. 


Credit for 
Pacific Coast Trip 


All Group Insurance which you close holds credit 
for you toward the Pacific Coast trip in accordance 
with Club Rules—(the convention of the Missouri 
State Life Quarter Million Club will be held on the 
Pacific Coast in July.) Liberal first year commissions 
and renewals paid to all Agents and Brokers on Life 
and Group lines. 


Timely “First of 
Year” Appeal 


As one of the big forward steps in the Life Insur- 
ance business, Group Insurance is today attracting 
wide attention. It has been a big factor in the Expan- 
sion Program of the Missouri State Life. Adjust- 
ments made generally at the first of the year make 
this time a peculiarly advantageous one for soliciting 
this form of insurance. Let us give you further infor- 
mation regarding Missouri State Life Group coverage 
and Quarter Million Club rules. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


M. E. Singleton, 
President 


Life 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Health Group 


Accident 
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Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
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86 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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W. L, Hadley, Secretary and Business 
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$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countrics outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
March 3, 1879. 





ECHO CONVENTIONS 

James L. Case, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
hit the nail on the head at the recent 
convention of field managers of the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., when he sug- 
gested that the delegates hold “echo 
conventions” when they return to their 
homes. During the sessions attended 
by him he had heard so much in the 
nature of valuable educational matter 
that it seemed a shame that the infor- 
mation should be confined to the small 
group of men who were seated in the 
convention hall. As all those outside of 
Baltimore who attended were produc- 
ing managers, each at the head of an 
agency, he felt sure that these agents 
might well be gathered together in some 
way, in their own geographical groups, 
soon after the main convention, and 
thus share indirectly in its benefits. 

The idea is a good one and something 
of a similar nature was attempted in 
life insurance through the medium of 
territorial sales congresses. 

Whether Mr. Case’s suggestion wins 
approval or not, the limited audience 
system, now current in insurance, is 
capable of many improvements. A dis- 
tinguished lawyer or a technical under. 
writer or engineer addresses half a hun- 
dred, a hundred or several hundred 
people, and frequently what he says 
does not go outside the single auditory 
circle, although several thousand agents 
may be vitally interested. Occasionally 
these addresses are printed, but it is 
impossible to find space for all that are 
worth preserving. Possibly there is an 
opportunity here to use the radio. 

The Fidelity & Deposit convention 
was ideal for Mr. Case to emphasize, 
as the sessions were extremely informa- 
tive. Nearly all the officers are fidelity 
and surety experts of long experience. 
Vice-Chairman Hamilton found a fine 
technical organization, which he has 
made stronger. A remarkable charac- 
ter, by the way, is Colonel Hamilton. 
Few executives in insurance have more 
of an appeal to men; few know more 
about human nature; few are so 
thoughtful, so courteous, so understand- 
ing. It did not take him long to make 
his mark in the difficult field of cor- 
porate suretyship, and the Fidelity & 
Deposit will continue to make real prog- 
ress under his direction. 


pand in new territories, starting with 
California, land of golden opportunity, 
comes on the heels of a year in which 
the company showed remarkable gains 
in all departments, to say nothing of a 
descending scale in lapsation and ex- 
penses. Here is one of the best man- 
aged companies in the country. The 
record of the past twelve months was 
especially gratifying, in view of the 
fact that it was made in the first year 
of the incumbency of the new president, 
Walton L. Crocker, a much beloved in- 
surance man in his own ranks and high- 
ly respected as well outside of his own 
family group. The John Hancock is 
well officered. Messrs. Eaton and Brock, 
two of its vice-presidents, have been 
with the company more than three and 
a half decades, and it also has plenty 
of youthful executive talent. Men of 
unusual capability are at the head of 
all departments, and the team work is 
perfect. 





THE PRUDENTIAL CHIEFTAIN 

The right man in the right place—a 
big man for a big job. 

That in brief is the size-up of Edward 
D. Duffield, president of The Prudential, 
made by the production managers of 
that company as they saw him in action 
at the recent annual meeting. Mr. Duf- 
field is as simple in manner as a man 
can be, with a keen distaste for “lugs;” 
his mind is as clear as one would ex- 
pect to find in the case of an eminent 
lawyer; his insurance comprehension 
and vision would be hard to surpass; 
while his appreciation of the responsi- 
bilities that come with being head of 
The Prudential which has such close 
daily contact with millions of the popu- 
lation is noted every time he makes a 
public address. His concluding talk be. 
fore Prudential men at the annual meet- 
ing in Newark was the most character- 
istic of all. Strong, emotional, from 
the heart; it was also spontaneous and 
affecting, demonstrating that he could 
not remain unmoved by the constant 
reminders he was receiving of the af- 
fections of the field force, as evidenced 
by many speakers. No Prudential man 
who heard that speech will ever forget 
it; and no one who heard it will ever 
worry about the destinies of The Pru- 
dential in the hands of such a masterful 
and sympathetic administrator. 





BRINGS FRATERNALS UNDER LAW 





Estimates and Comparisons Prohibited; 
Societies May Issue Whole Life, 
Limited Payment and Endowment 





A bill has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature bringing fraternal 
societies under the provisions of the 
law prohibiting the use of! exhibits or 
estimates or giving misleading names 
to policies. . 

By another bill fraternals are per- 
mitted to issue whole life, limited 
payment and endowment contracts. 





WITH U.S. F. & G. 

Frank M. Richey, civil engineer, for- 
merly of Front Royal, Va., is now at- 
tached to the branch office at Richmond 
of the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty, his duty being to assist contrac- 
tors in going over plans for prospective 
work and in solving problems incident 
to it. 





David Houston, former Secretary of 
the Treasurer, addressed the Prudential 
convention last week. 








The Smee. Side of Insurance 








—— ——— 








FRANCIS YOUNGS 











AUGUSTUS STONE 





Francis Youngs, a well-known London insurance broker, arrived recently in 
New York and is now writing insurance through the Perez F. Huff general 
agency of the Travelers in conjunction with Augustus Stone, who is also an 
Englishman and who after being in this country a year paid for about $900,000 
of life insurance. Mr. Youngs and Mr. Stone were associates in the offices of the 
London & Lancashire Fire in London twenty years ago. Mr. Youngs was with 
the London & Lancashire for twelve and a half years, and then went to the Life 
Association of Scotland as a salesman. After five years of experience with that 
company he became a general insurance broker and also had experience in the 


financial world in London. 


Mr. Youngs was attracted to America after reading 


letters to him from Mr. Stone in which the latter narrated some of his American 
experiences and his admiration for this country. Mr. Youngs came here on a 
visit, and was induced by Mr. Stone to remain, and they will be associated in a 
partnership under the name of Stone & Youngs, 75 Maiden Lane. Mr. Youngs is 
a member of the Worshipful Company of Paviors, in other words, having the 
freedom of the city of London. A picture of Messrs. Youngs and Stone is repro- 


duced herewith. 

JOINS COMMERCIAL CASUALTY 

The Commercial Casualty of Newark 
has appointed W. J. Whiteside super- 
visor of its commercial accident and 
health department. Mr, Whiteside has 
had an extensive home office and field 
experience. He was assistant agency 
director of the Great Eastern Casualty, 
which company reinsured its business 
in the Union Indemnity. He was made 
agency supervisor of the latter com- 
pany at its office in New York, and he 
is leaving this position to connect with 
the Commercial. C. Clark Howard, for- 
merly manager of the accident and 
health department of the Commercial, 
has been appointed agency director of 
the company. 





APPOINTED BY CONTINENTAL 

N. Rosenbaum and S. Cooper, former- 
ly with the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
having formed a co-partnership for the 
purpose of handling casualty lines, 
have been appointed by the Continental 
Casualty of New York as district man- 
agers in the accident and health de- 
partment with office at 110 East 125th 
Street, New York City. 





SUN INDEMNITY APPOINTMENTS 

The Sun Indemnity has appointed 
Austin B. Crehore of Westfield, N. J. 
as general agent for all lines and 
Cretschmann & Van Zandt, of Jersey 
City, N. J. as local agents for all lines. 
Mr. Crehore is a) member oft the insur- 
ance agency firm of Crehore & Richard- 
son of this city. 





Charles Jerome Edwards, globe trot- 
ting insurance man, and Equitable 


general agent, could not resist the lure 
of the Luxor Excavations, 
Saturday sailed for Egypt. 


and last 


N. J. Bradbury, “insurance expert— 
good scout and perfect gentlemen’— 
and agent of the Bankers Life Company 
at San Antonio, Tex., connected with 
the Cherry and Cherry general agency, 
is serving his second term as a director 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
San Antonio. He is a Gold Medal man 
in the Cherry and Cherry agency, and 
in 1921 he led all members of the Bank- 
ers Life agency force. The Cherry and 
Cherry agency had a paid-for produc- 
tion in 1922 of $4,313,750. Its quota for 
1923 is $5,000,000. 


* * * 


Frank W. Pennell, of the L. A. Cerf 
Agency of the Mutual Benefit. mate 5 
talk before the Brill & Scott agency ° 
the Penn Mutual on Wednesday of this 
week and today will address the new 
agents of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany at the board of directors’ room at 
the home office, 256 Broadway. Mr. 
Pennell’s talk will be part of an educa- 
tional course being conducted. 

es ¢ 8 


NIAGARA LIFE WRECKED 

“High finance’ has wrecked the 
Niagara Life, of Buffalo, which is now 
in possession of the liquidation a 
of the New York Insurance deparement. 
Securities and stock of the compat? 
were sold; the funds derived got 
were placed in a small bank in Phil 
delphia by vote of dummy directors; 
and then loaned by the bank to one 
dummies, loans being secured by — 
of the Niagara Life. The president 0 
the bank was made general agent 
the company. 





A banquet in honor of William : 
Roach, special agent of the . 
(advanced to assistant secretary) 





given by Western New York field men 
this week. 
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Built Up Surplus From 
Nothing to $1,600,000 


A REAL HUMAN INTEREST STORY 





Career of Central Fire of Baltimore 
Reflects Sagacity and Strength of 
President 





The Central Fire Insurance Company, 
of Baltimore, is spreading out, increas- 
ing its facilities, adding to its resources 
and its representation is becoming 
more in demand in the agency field. 
It is in several states and will probably 
enter more. 

Just a mere news item, to be greeted 
with a shrug of the shoulder, or a 
polite uplifting of the eyebrow? 

Not at all. 

It’s a real human interest story as 
everybody knows who is acquainted 
with the Central Fire, or with the ca- 
reer and personality of its president, 
John P. Lauber, Anyway, it is a char- 
acteristic story of a kind which could 
only happen in the fire insurance busi- 
ness which is a business that requires 
more patience and courage and optim- 
ism than do others in this country. 

It is not a business where great for- 
tunes are made overnight or which 
proves attractive to plungers. That’s 
why they stay out. It is a business 
that appeals to hard workers, and in 
that category belongs John P. Lauber. 
Four Decades of Insurance Experience 

For forty years he has lived and 
breathed insurance beginning in it py 
following the stamp buying, errand 
tunning and general utility route. He 
was an office boy in Baltimore, the 
only city in which he has always lived. 
Eventually, Mr. Lauber became the 
branch manager in Baltimore of the 
London & Lancashire—part of the time 
with the Orient. In this position he 
built up such a good reputation and had 
also obtained such an extensive agency 
training that the Central Fire induced 
him to come over there and join that 
company. That was in 1903. 

The Central Fire is nearly sixty 
years old, and way back decades ago 
it became as well known in Baltimore 
4 No. 120 Broadway is to downtown 
New York, (the largest office building.) 
They say that Philadelphia is the city of 
homes, but really the town deserving 
that title is Baltimore. In that city 
every encouragement is given the wage 
earner to own, his own castle and they 
have taken advantage of it. There are 
all kinds of ways of buying homes in 
Baltimore by merely paying nominal 
rents—almost any workman can own 
Me—~and these are the risks that com- 
panies love to have on their books. 

Until 1903 there really was no one 
‘onnected with the company who had 
any insurance experience. The presi- 
He was « successful and _ virile 
usiness man—Charles H. Koppelman 
~whose outside interests grew to such 
a2 extent that he made Mr. Lauber the 
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proposition to come over. At that time 
the surplus was about $900,000 and Mr. 
Koppelman rightly thought that with 
expert insurance management the com- 
pany could easily make a place for 
itself in the outside world. 

Lauber arrived in his new business 
home, taking with him Charles H. Rolo- 
son, Jr., who had been with him for 
sometime, and who is now secretary of 
the Central, and who is. a most efficient 





JOHN P. 


LAUBER 


insurance man. Lauber saw that the 
company was in fine shape financially; 
had good risks on the books, but was 
badly in need of system and organiza- 
tion. The work of modernizing the 
methods of the company was under- 
taken and it was decided that nothing 
in the way of expansion would be at 
tempted until this had been accom- 
plished. Everything was coming along 
splendidly when an event happened 
which would have broken the spirit and 
smashed the careers of most under- 
writers. 
Baltimore Fire Made Many New Friends 
That event was the Baltimore fire. 
iveryone is familiar with the tremen- 
dous losses of the great world-writing 
companies, so it can be understood how 
a local company was hit. When the 
loss reports were finally checked up it 
was seen that the Central had 580 loss 
claims for a gross loss of $1,020,000 
less just $80,000 reinsurance. Not 
only that, the flames had taken the 
Home Office building as a toll. 
Lauber rose to the crisis and showed 
signs of genius. Thus, it was necessary 
to find a new home in order that the 
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patrons of the company would not have 
business dealing interrupted and could 
present their claims, which could have 
attention as the loss records had been 
saved. 

About two blocks from the former 
quarters was an old building that the 
owner had refused to rent, either be 
cause he could not command the rent 
he wanted or for obstinacy. The in- 
surance company got in touch with him 
but he refused to have any negotiations 
and the building remained padlocked. 

“Well, if we can’t get possession any 
other way, let us try squatter sov- 
ereignty,” said Lauber to Koppelman. 
Armed with a crowbar or some similar 
instrument, the Central Fire crowd had 
a man knock off the lock. Furniture 
was hastily constructed and soon the 
company was ready to receive the long 
line of claimants, some of whom had 
nothing left but what they could get 
from the company. There was, no light 
in this old building and candles and 
lamps had to be used. 


Making Company Solid With Public 
Here was the chance to make the 
company so solid that nothing could 
dislodge it; or to give it a black eye 
from which it would never recover. 
“Pay all legitimate losses promptiy 
on presentation of proof without dis- 
count,” was the word given. There 
were no compromise settlements; no 
haggling. Every loss was individually 
adjusted. Inside of ninety days every 
loss was out of the way. The surplus 
was limp, but the company seemed like 
the First National Bank to its clients. 
Then came the consistent, steady 
pull to rehabilitate the company. With 
each year the surplus began to leap 
ahead; and the company’s underwriting 
exhibit as one year succeeded another 
stamped Lauber as one of the country’s 
best underwriters, and he is so re 
garded. Over a period of years his 
underwriting showing has ranked with 
some of the master underwriters when 
the volume of business both do is 




















Surplus 








taken into consideration. These figures 
on percentage basis were wonderful 
and have been kept up surprisingly. 

As the surplus over capital began to 
climb again Mr. Lauber was asked if 
the company were ready to branch out 
and take the place it should occupy in 
the field. 

“No, not yet, 
wait awhile.” 

The surplus in excess of capital and 
all liability reached $750,000 and he 
was asked the same question. 

“No,” he replied. ‘I don’t think we 
are ready yet.” 

Finally, it got to be $1,000,000. A 
happy light showed in the eyes of the 
president; his long vigil had been re 
warded; at last he thought the company 
should spread its wings. On December 
31, 1921, it was licensed in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. In 1922 
New York State and the District of 
Columbia were entered and this year 
will see the company in other states. 

Agents Want The Representation 

With the expansion of the company 
just what underwriters thought would 
happen did happen. The company 
found that its reputation had preceded 
it; that there was a demand for the 
agency and a feeling that there was a 
decided niche for a company of that 
size which was capably managed. Its 
assets and surplus were not 80 large as 
some companies, but then neither 
were its liabilitiés or the possibilities 
of great losses. On the basis of com- 
mitment, the resources were plenty 
large enough to meet the demands of 
safety and the resources and accommo- 
dations have grown larger and more 
liberal; therefore, more attractive to 
the agency force, but the company is 
not after business to be gotten by sacri- 
ficing any of those principles of under- 
writing sanity which President Lauber 
has mastered in his four decades of 
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underwriting experience. 


Company’s Record and Applications 
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(then known as 
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the German Fire Insurance Company of 
Baltimore,) commenced business in 
March, 1865, with $60,000 paid in capi- 
tal. In January, 1871, a stock dividend 
of $240,000 was declared increasing the 
capital to $300,000 and in January, 1878, 
a stock dividend of $200,000 was de 
clared increasing the capital to $500,000. 

The fifty-eighth annual statement of 
the Central Fire shows assets of $2,270,- 
977; reserves of $577,063 and surplus to 
policyholders of $1,640,758, It has only 
$31,494 losses in process of adjustment 
and less than $64,000 cf premiums are 
due and in course of collection. 

The company writes fire, tornado and 
hail insurance; is a member of the 
Eastern Union and Southeastern Under- 
writers’ Association. The former presi- 
dent, Charles H. Koppelman, an active 
figure in Baltimore finance, is vice 
president of the company. 





HEADQUARTERS CHANGED 

The mid-year convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
March 13, 14 and 15 at Asheville, N. C., 
will be held at Kenilworth Inn, instead 
of Battery Park and Langren Hotels 
as was first intended. Objection of hav- 
ing to use two hotels was. over- 
come by the agents of North Carolina 
and Asheville, when they were able to 
secure the Kenilworth, a brand new 
tourist hotel, recently opened. All 
reservations made at the Battery Park 
will be transferred to the Kenilworth 
by the local committee. Those who 
have not made reservations should 
address A. C. Goodwin, chairman hotel 
committee, Asheville, N. C. 





MICHIGAN AGENTS’ LAW 

Lansing, Mich., Feb. 12.—Representa- 
tive George Brown, Detroit, member of 
the House Insurance Committee, and an 
insurance man, introduced in the House 
last week an agents’ qualification law. 
The bill introduced by Mr. Brown is 
word for word with the law suggested 
as a standard agents’ qualification law. 


SUIT AGAINST JOHN M. LARSEN 
Globe & Rutgers and Commercial Union 
Start Proceedings to Recover 
$174,634 





The Globe & Rutgers and the Com- 
mercial Union, represented by Prentiss 
& Townsend, lawyers, are suing John 
M. Larsen for losses paid on air-planes 
destroyed by fire at Plain Edge, Long 
Island, February 8, 1922. The suit has 
been through since the confession of a 
former employe of Larsen in which he 
stated that for the sum of $1,500 he 
set fire to his property. 

The total losses paid by the com- 
panies amounted to $174,634. The 
principal item involved was for $82,023 
for an armoured plane and its acces- 
sories which Larsen claimed had been 
contracted by the U. 8S. Government 
but which the army has denied stating 
that the plane had not met the neces- 
sary requirements. The other planes 
were of the J. L. 6 type, valued at about 
$15,000 per machine. Nine of these 
were used by the Postal Department. 
That the planes were not of the best 
type is testified to by the fact that 
seven fatalities occurred as a result of 
their use. 

Mr. Larsen, it has been learned, sailed 
for Cherbourg, France, on the Aqui- 
tania on July 4, 1922, soon after the 
fire, and that he has: been knighted by 
the King of Denmark for some of his 
inventions, has been officially confirmed. 





DABNEY CARR DIES IN NEW YORK 

Dabney Carr, special agent of the 
Crum & Forster Companies for Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and parts of West Vir- 
ginia, while on a trip to New York to 
consult with the home office about Brit- 
ish, American and Western matters, 
died at the Hotel Pennsylvania of acute 
indigestion last week. Mr. Carr was 
forty years of age and has been in the 
fire insurance business all his life. 


—-— 
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We would very much dislike to have 
readers of The Eastern Underwriter 
get the idea that we pose as a court 
of last resort or possess special revel- 


ations from On High regarding the 
hiring of salesmen. 

But. 

We would like to interpolate the 


thought that in choosing a field repre- 
sentative we think it would be an ex- 
cellent idea’ after interviewing the 
candidate to have a talk with his wife, 
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D. BH. Dunham, President 
Heal Bassett, Vice-President 
Jehu Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. MH. Maesinger, Ase’t Sec’y 
Jean A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


ef Pailadelghic 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$ 600,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 
Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 188,956 
Net Surplus ...... 789,027 





Total ............$3,185,240 
Peticyholders Surplus, $1,380,027 





D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, B. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 19272 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 
Total ...........$10,517,442 
Palicyhelders Surplus, $4,000,571 














H. M. Grats, President 
D. H. Dunbam, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$1,000,000 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,988 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 





267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 
Total ...........$4,360,509 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 








Loyal to friends and loyal agents 





his mother, father and say a few folks 
who for various reasons do not like 
him. 

For wives are very “truthful,” per- 
haps not in their speech, but in their 
appearance and dress they are apt to 
a tale unfold which is not altogether 
without significance as regards their 
husbands mental and moral assets and 
liabilities, to say nothing of giving the 
employer a line on the applicant's 
judgment. 

Mothers and fathers may, of course, 
be favorably prejudiced in favor of 
their offspring, but they show tne 
“strain” as a horse breeder would say, 
and that’s of some importance. 


The opinions of a man’s enemies or 
those who have little use for him 
naturally have to be taken with any- 
where from a grain to a ton of salt, 
but at that they are worth having and 
not infrequently of value. 

We recall a chap we were once going 
to hire and meeting an acquaintance 
of his we asked his opinion of said 
Bill Jones. 

“Bill’s mostly all 
acquaintance. 

“Why the ‘mostly’?” we enquired. 

The acquaintance chap was not 10° 
quacious, but we finally loosened him 
up and it seems he recalled that Bill 
had a reputation back in his college 
days for being a bit shiffy in his 
poker playing. 

“Nothing much, you understand, but 
not quite, well, say according to Hoyle,” 

That was enough for us and Bill’s 
application died right there and we 
buried his hopes so far as our outfit 
was concerned. 

He might have since reformed, but 
we preferred to let the other fellow 
take the chances. , 

Of course, we don’t advocate prying 
into a chap’s life away back to the 
safety pin stage, yet it might easily 
pay, as we have already remarked, to 
check him up at a few pumping sta 
tions along the way before we let im 
marry into our commercial family, for 
divorce proceedings are always expen 
sive and think of the scandal. 


a. raed. 


right,” said the 





Guy LeRoy Stevick, Vice-President 
in charge of the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company’s executive office in San 
Francisco, and Mrs. Stevick, sailed last 
week for Europe. 
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Austin and Ward Men 
Of Large Experience 


ASSISTANT A. F. I. A. MANAGERS 








Splendid Organization Being Built Up 
By Companies Which Are Oper- 
ating Abroad 





Harry Austin and William E. Ware, 
who have been appointed joint assis- 
tant fire managers of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association, are me 
who are particularly fitted for these im- 
portant positions because of their wide 
experience and qualifications. Under 
the general management of Howard P. 
Moore and a {strong company com 
mittee, a splendid organization is being 
built up not only at, the head office at 
80 Maiden Lane but in the character of 
field representation in various parts 
of the globe, American fire insurance 
has taken its place abroad with Ameri- 
can banking, industry and _ shipping. 
American policies are being sold in 
many of the great foreign capitals and 
other places. 

Mr. Austin’s Tour 

Mr. Austin has only recently returned 
from trips in the interests of the Am o2ri- 
can Foreign Insurance Association 
which took him practically over the 
entire world and during which he 
traveled approximately 150,000 miles. 
He was away three years and a half 
in all and with one or two exceptions 
no man in the insurance business has 
traveled so extensively. 

After graduating from the Civil 
Engineering Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1912 Mr. Austin 
joined the Franklin Fire as an inspec- 
tor, and was later appointed special 
agent in various southern fields in- 
cluding Florida, Georgia, North and 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia and West Virginia. In 1914 
he was appointed special agent for New 
England and Suburban’ New York. He 
joined the army in 1917 and was com- 
missioned first lieutenant of engineers 
in September of that year. He served 
in France and Germany with the 116th 
and 6th engineers, 


Mr. Austin was assigned to the 
United States Peace Commission in 
February, 1919, and was placed in 


charge of the Consequential Loss Sec- 
tion of the Mission to Rumania under 
Colonel Longly. He returned to the 
United States in June, 1919, and re- 
signed as major of engineers of the 
United States army and joined the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion as agency inspector. 
Mr. Ward’s Career 

Mr. Ward’s entire insurance’ ex- 
perience prior to his joining the Ameri- 
can Foreign Insurance Association was 
with the Royal Insurance Company and 
the Phoenix of Hartford. 

He was first appointed as accountant 
at the Nottingham Branch of the 
Royal in England. Two years later he 
was promoted to inspector of agencies 
and adjuster, principally in the Midland 
Counties of England and after four 
years’ field work was sent to the Cana- 
dian head office of the Royal. Mr. Ward 
Spent eight years successively as head 
of various departments, eventually be- 
Coming assistant office manager at the 
head office at Montreal. 

In 1917 he resigned from the Royal 
m4 join the Phoenix of Hartford and 
N |1920 entered the service of the 
qmerican Foreign Insurance Associa- 

h in his old field of underwriting to 
assist General Manager H. P. Moore. 
wo the death of J. Carl Vance, Mr. 
ditesiots. Siven general charge of the 

‘lation’s head office, assisting the 
8eneral manager in all branches. 





There 
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were fifty-nine fires reported 
ek in the area covered by the 
ork Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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CASH CAPITAL 
$18,000,000 





STRENGTH 


Even regarded by itself, the quality of great 


financial strength in a fire insurance com- 


pany, is an asset not unappreciated by a pol- 


icyholder, but—when an agent gives an 


assured the policy of The Home of New 


York, he is providing not only the strength 


of “the strongest,” but combined with it, the 


service and reputation that have made The 


Home—America’s Largest and Strongest 


lire Insurance Company. 





THE HOME 
NEW YORK 


INSURANCE COMPANY 








ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 

















Fire and Lightning, Automobile (Complete cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 
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Risk Classification As 
Seen By Town Agent 


OHIO FARMERS’ MAN GIVES VIEW 





Works Hard for Brick Mercantiles; 
Finds Sidelines Profitable to Both 
Agent and Company 





A small town agent’s views on profit- 
able classification was one of the inter- 
esting papers read at the recent con- 
vention of the Ohio Farmers of Le Roy. 
Ohio. He is Tom Lynn, of Zanesville. 
Mr. Lynn said in part: 

“The business of a local agency of 
any size in most every town is very 
diversified, for there have been so many 
side-lines developed in recent years. 
Many of these have been written for 
so short a time that the companies have 
not secured an average and cannot tell 
whether or not they are profitable; but 
they all go into the agent’s business and 
add to the income of both agent and 
company. Since this is the case I think 
it best to confine my remarks to the 
fire, tornado and automobile lines, as 
these three constitute by far the largest 
volume in the average agent’s office. 

“From information that I have ob- 
tained the most profitable business to 
the company from a loss standpoint is 
the improved or sprinklered risk, but I 
have heard this disputed on account of 
the large acquisition cost to obtain this 
class. It requires considerable time and 
expense to secure the business and the 
premiums are so small that after all it 
is no wonder the classification is dis- 
puted. For years, I have had it told 
me that the companies preferred the 
dwelling house business, as it showed 
more profit. This I have always been 
a little doubtful about on account of 
the small amount of premium derived 
on each risk, but trom some statistics 
given to me, it appears that city and 
village dwelling and contents, occupied 
by the owners show not to exceed 40% 
loss ratio at any time. The same figures 
showed that household goods insured 
for renters are a very doubtful class of 
profit owing to the losses and the im- 
possibility of securing the proper 
amount of depreciation when the loss 
occurs. 

Mercantile 

“Brick mercantile buildings in both 
cities and villages, kept in good condi- 
tion, look very good to both company 
and agent. The loss ratio on this class 
will not exceed 50% at any time and 
more frequently goes away below that 
figure. Personally I work hard for this 
class, endeavoring to secure the limit 
of insurance to value, for it can be 
written for a term which nearly always 
brings a large premium, and shows a 
profit to the company, the agent, and 
the assured in case of a fire. 

“High class special hazards, properly 
watched and guarded have also shown 
that they belong to the profitable classi- 
fication for both the company and the 
agent. The loss ratio thereon is gen- 
erally low, the business is all annual, 
and the premiums average from 125 to 
175 per hundred. [ notice quite a change 
in most of the companies toward this 
class, aS so many are seeking to get all 
they can of this class. It might not 
come amiss for me to tell you that I 
have had very satisfactory results from 
this business myself and in nearly every 
case where I could induce the assured 
to make improvements and have his 
rate reduced, he has greatly increased 
the amount of insurance. 


Agents Are Lax 

“Tornado business, written with the 
proper amount of insurance to value 
shows a very small loss ratio but, owing 
to many companies not insisting on 
their agents getting the proper amount 
of insurance to value, the agents in 
turn are lax and consequently find it 
hard to increase the amount of insur- 
ance carried. 
“Automobile coverage properly select- 
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ed is a class that is eagerly sought for 
by the companies, and despite the large 
number of thefts in our part of the 
state during the past year, there has 
been a nice profit. For the agent this 
class can be made very profitable if he 
sells liability, property damage, full 
coverage collision, tornado and hail, in 
addition to the fire and theft. My 
records show a big increase in selling 
the entire automobile coverage, and 
most generally the business is easily 
sold. 
Chance for Farm Cover 

“I hesitate about making any refer- 
ence to the farm business, as we have 
all heard what the experience of our 
company has been on this class. How- 
ever, since the volume written by all 
of us is so large, it cannot be ignored. 
Owing to the low farm rate charged in 
this state I doubt if it ever can be made 
to pay a profit, but we can reduce the 
loss ratio sufficiently to make it break 
even at least, if we will all give it our 
very best attention. If this class is 
properly inspected and carefully select- 
ed, and, if the agent will secure suffi- 
cient insurance to value on live stock, 
hay, grain, etc., and farming imple- 
ments, and keep his values on buildings 
down, it would not surprise me to have 
the business show a profit in a short 
time. 

“Rent insurance, use and occupancy, 
sprinkler leakage, improved risks, pub- 
lic liability, burglary, boiler both ex- 
plosion and engine breakage, are all 
reported to me as being profitable to the 
company; I know they are profitable to 
the agent, and he can increase his own 
business very materially by working to 
secure this business.” 





ADEQUATE INSURANCE 

Adequate insurance against loss from 
fire is absolutely essential, says Hall 
& Benedict, Nashville. How, then, is 
the business man going to keep him- 
self on the right track? First of all, by 
remembering that fire insurance reim- 
burses only for the value of the actual 
loss. Secondly, remembering that val- 
ues fluctuate. Thirdly, by seeing that 
he has a correct and adequate valua- 
tion of his insurable property as a basis 
of his insurance protection. Watch 
conditions. When a boom is on, check 
up your fire insurance, When in the 
midst of a depression, check up your 
fire insurance. Keep the amount of 
your insurance checked against the 
value of your property. That is the 
sure protection. We will be very glad 
to serve you in helping determine 
the proper valuation of your property. 





ARTICLES ON CREDIT EVIL 
W. E. Underwood has been writing 
some articles on the fire insurance 
credit evil in the New York “Commer- 
cial.” 








Ten Recipes 
Which Make Up 
A Poor Agent 








Here is the Ohio Farmers’ idea of ten 
recipes which go to make up an insur- 
ance agent who is bound to fail: 

1. Lie about other companies. 

2. Defame the character of other 
agents. 

. Shade all rates 124%4%. 

. Write $3,000 on $800 buildings. 

. Purchase your groceries on time. 

. Trade premiums for groceries. 

. Promise to do things in contradic- 
tion to policy contracts. 

8. Eat at prospect’s table until they 
give you risks to get rid of you, so they 
may conserve their farm produce. 

9. Accept all risks declined by other 
agents. 

10. Pay a gardener $4 more for a 
bushel of turnips than the market price 
and charge him $4 more for premium 
than the company demands (and 
keep it.) 

And you will be an insurance corpse 
within thirteen months. 


IS Ole 


Hoey Denounces 
Monopolistic Bill 


REVIEWS GENERAL CONDITIONS 





Advocates Defeat of Monopolistic State 
Fund Bill Along With Others 
Retarding Business 


- 


At the meeting of the Brooklyn In- 
surance Brokers Association James J. 
Hoey, formerly a member of the New 
York Legislature, Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Insurance, first vice-president of 
Continental Insurance, and at the pres- 
ent member of the firm of Hoey & EIli- 
son of New York City, was the chief 
speaker. In his address he gave an in- 
teresting review of general business 





conditions and their effect on the insur- 
ance business. He also pointed out the 
dangers of government entering busi- 
ness. He said in part: 

“It is a great pleasure for me to have 
the opportunity of saying a few words 
on a subject that I deem of great im- 
portance, not only to the members of 
the insurance fraternity but to every 
citizen. I refer to the persistent attempt 
that is being made by a certain group 
to build up in this country an autocracy 
and to tear down and destroy the demo- 
cracy which our forefathers established. 

“What a glorious page in the history 
of civilization has been the record of 
the past 140 years in this country of 
ours. The sons and grandsons of the 
penniless immigrants of a generation 
ago are the merchant princes, the great 
captains of industry and the foremost 
professional men in the world of today. 
Education and opportunity plus indus- 


try, brains and character, were the only 
essentials necessary to success. 

“The great success which men like 
James J. Hill, Rockefeller, Armour, 
Cudahy, Carnegie, Schwab, Marshall 
Field and a host of other successful 
American business men achieved wag 
due largely to their own ability and 
genius, but one important factor in 
their success was that they were not 
unduly hampered in their business 
operations by oppressive governmental] 
regulations and restrictions. It hag 
been well and truly said that the best 
form of government was that govern- 
ment which governed least, and it was 
on that theory our government was con- 
ducted for more than a century. 

Strangulation; Not Regulation 

“Governmental regulation of business 
in this country at this time has actually 
reached the point where strangulation, 
instead of regulation, would be a more 











HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 


. 





Inno form of selling does confidence play 
a more important part than in the selling 
of insurance—an intangible service of a 
technical nature. 


Any agent who represents the Fireman’s 
Fund can sell with unbounded confidence 
—in thesecurity of the contract, of course, 
but, more important still, with confidence 
in the spirit in which the company will 
interpret its contract. 





DEPARTMENTS: NEW YORK » BOSTON » CHICAGO - ATLANTA » LONDON, ENGLAND 
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fitting term to use. Each year more 
and more restrictive laws are being en- 
acted, all tending to make it more diffi- 
cult to successfully conduct any great 
pusiness, with the result that capital 
ig rapidly being driven out of commerce 
and industry. 

“The railroads are a striking example 
of excessive governmental regulation. 
Instead of permitting them to pay a 
reasonable return on the capital invest- 
ed, which is their just due, to accumu- 
late sufficient surplus to maintain their 
equipment and roadway in first-class 
condition and to extend their lines into 
new territory, the government has prac- 
tically destroyed their efficiency and 
forced most of them into bankruptcy. 

“Not only the railroads but all classes 
of business today are handicapped and 
obstructed by excessive governmental 
regulations. If by extraordinary effort 
and ability a business produces a profit 
the government again steps in and takes 
practically all of it by means of an 
exorbitant, inequitable and unscientific 
system of taxation. 

“The conditions existing at the pres- 
ent time with regard to business gen- 
erally are due, in my opinion, to the 
efforts of a certain group in this coun- 
try whose ultimate aim is, first to weak- 
en and discredit business and then gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of 
the great public utilities of the coun- 
try—the railroads, telephones,  tele- 
graph, gas and electric light and power 
companies, and, secondly, government 
ownership and operation of big business 
of every kind and nature. 

“The time has come when the busi- 
ness men of the country, irrespective 
of political affiliation, should say to the 











representatives in Congress and in the 
State Legislatures and to all those hold- 
ing public office, if you vote to put the 
government in business, we shall vote 
to drive you out of public office. 

Government Management a Failure 

‘If the government at any time or 
in any way had ever demonstrated its 
ability to conduct or manage business 
of any kind more efficiently or more 
economically than private capital, then 
there might be some room for argu- 
ment, but it is a matter of history that 
wherever government ownership or 
Management has been tried it has been 
a miserable failure. 

“In our own line of business, insur- 
ance, in the State of New York those 
who desire a paternalistic and social- 
istic form of government are busy at 
this moment trying to enact a law cre- 
ating a monopolistic state fund for the 
writing of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, 

“While attention is diverted to Al- 
bany and the state fund monopolistic 


SM aire 





bill, a self-seeking politician who want- 
ed to gain favor with the group to which 
I have referred writes a letter to the 
Mayor suggesting that the City of New 
York go into the fire insurance busi- 
hess, and at the present moment an 
Investigation is being conducted by an- 
other Politician, at the direction of the 
ayor, to see whether or not it would 
be a desirable thing for the city to do. 
® big life insurance companies will 
surely be the next point of attack. 
The same group that is now demand- 
Mg a monopolistic state fund were 
F~e making the same demand in 
913 when the workmen’s compensation 
ral was first enacted. The Legislature, 
Ped thought a competitive system 
ae etter than a state monopoly and 
oe our systems were provided—self in- 
Po ea stock companies, mutual com- 
say Ps and to ascertain if there was 
ee in the statement that the gov- 
po ent could handle the workmen’s 
> tana insurance business more 
be va y and economically than pri- 
© insurance companies, a competi- 


. State fund was also established and 
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AGENCY 
ASSOCIATION 


T is surprising how we learn to associate 


persons and objects with ideas. 


In your business this is best demonstrated by 
your satisfied client, who, having associated 
good insurance service with your name, 


returns again and again. 


Sound, helpful Norwich Union Service aug- 


ments the agent’s ability to render complete 


satisfaction to his clients. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 





NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
W. G. Falconer, President E. B. Thistle, Secretary 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 


Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 
Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 














COMPANIES. 





companies, but with all these and many 
other advantages it is an absolute fail- 
ure from every point of view. 

Graft Rampant in State Fund 

“Despite the fact that graft, ineffi- 
ciency, politics, waste and extravagance 
are rampant in the present state fund, 
it is proposed, not to liquidate it and 
put it out of business, as should be 
done, but to give it an exclusive mon- 
opoly and put the stock and mutual 
companies, which have proven their 
efficiency, out of business and compel 
the self-insurers and all other employ- 
ers in the state to insure in the state 
fund. The proposition seems prepos- 
terous and absurd. 

“A well known firm of accountants 
were recently employed to make an 
examination of the state fund and the 
chaotic conditions they found are al- 
most unbelievable. Commissioner Henry 
D. Sayer, who recently resigned as in- 
dustrial commissioner having supervis- 
ion over the state fund, stated in his 
annual report, in regard to the monopo- 
listic state fund proposition, “that the 
state should first demonstrate its ability 
to handle workmen’s compensation in- 
surance more efficiently than the pri- 
vate insurance companies before receiv- 
ing any such powers.” That is a fair 
proposition and should appeal to the 
intelligent business men of the state 
and to the members of the Legislature. 

“Governor Alfred E, Smith made a 
speech the other night at the annual 
convention of the superintendents and 
agents of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company in which he praised that 
magnificent organization.and the genius 
and great ability of its management. 
He listened with great interest to the 
financial statements read by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Haley Fiske, which showed 
assets of over one and a quarter billion 
dollars, all built up in a little more than 
half a century from practically nothing. 

“No wonder the Governor praised the 
management of this successful business 
organization, I wonder, however, if he 
gave a thought during the course of tne 
evening as to what the Metropolitan 
Life might have been if fifty years ago 
it was established not as a private busi- 
ness enterprise, but as a Jife insurance 
fund managed and controlled by the 
state, subject to politics and managed 
by politicians, with change in personnel 
every succeeding election. 

“President Harding has said that 
‘there should be more business in, gov- 
ernment and less government in busi- 
ness,’ and that is a good rule to follow. 

“The fight in this state against a 
monopolistic state fund is not alone the 
fight of those who are engaged in the 
insurance business, but it is the fight 
of every business man who believes 
that the Federal Government, and the 
various states and municipalities should 
be prevented from engaging in business 
of any kind either as a monopoly or in 
competition with private business. 

“Let us resolve that in so far as we 
are personally concerned here in New 
York that we shall do everything we 
can to not only defeat this monopolistic 
state fund bill, but to defeat every 
proposition that would retard business 
and commerce and destroy initiative 
and individual effort. 

“Let us, as business men, resolve to 
take more interest in public affairs and 
in the selection of those who run the 
government. Let us give no quarter to 
any individual or group that seek to 
deprive us or our posterity of those 
blessings of freedom and opportunity 
which have made America the premier 
nation of the world.” 





E. A. Hamilton, executive head of 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company and 
Mrs. Hamilton, sailed last Saturday 
for Jamaica where they will spend 
several weeks. 





John A. Griffin, contract underwriter 
in the New York Office of the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company, and Mrs. Griffin, 
sailed last week for Havana. 
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Analytic Rating 
Is Upheld in Mass. 


BOARD OF APPEAL DECISION 


New Rate Applied to House Used as 
Hotel is Judged Not to Be 
Excessive 
The Massachusetts Board of Appeal 
on Fire Insurance Rates, of which 
Commissioner Clarence W. Hobbs, But- 
ler R. Wilson and Alfred H. Green are 
members, has rendered a decision in 
the matter of the appeal of T. T. Whit- 
ney, Jr., an agent, for the reduction 
of a fire rate. The property in question 
was rerated in accordance with) an- 
alytic system of the New England In- 
surance Exchange and the rate charged 

with being excessive. 


The findings of the board of appeal 
follow: 

This matter came before the Board 
of Appeal on an appeal dated January 
15, 1925, claiming that a certain rate 
made by the New England Insurance 
Exchange on the Milton Hill House, so- 
called, situated on Canton avenue, was 
excessive. 

A hearing was held on Friday, Janu- 
ary 26. The petitioner was represented 
by George H. Watson and the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange was represent- 
ed by Ralph Sweetland, assistant secre. 
tary. 

The rate complained of was made on 
or about September 3, 1922, at which 
time tariff rates were promulgated for 
the town of Milton under the so-called 
analytic system. The rate on the build- 
ing in question was fixed at 1.19. Prior 
to that time it had, according to the 
New England Insurance Exchange, en- 
joyed a rate of .55, and, according to 
the petitioner, a rate of .52. This latter 
rating was a judgment rating. 

The analytic system, as applied by 
the New England Insurance Exchange, 
is an elaborate system of rules for mak- 
ing rates, the object being to produce 
rates which will be relatively just and 
properly proportioned as between dif- 
ferent classes of risks and as between 
different parcels of property in the 
same classification. It is to be expected 
that the application of a system of this 
sort will cause numerous changes in 
rates based on underwriting judgment. 

The appellane did not challange the 
use of the analytic system by the New 
England Insurance Exchange, hut did 
challenge the method in which it was 
applied to this particular risk. The 
rate was made in accordance with a 
survey made of the property. The base 
rate established was .383. To this were 
added charges of 210% of the base rate, 
or .804, producing an adjusted rate of 
1.19. Of the 210% charges 62% related 
to construction and the residue to occu- 
pancy hazards. The base rate was not 
objected to, and upon examining the 
charges item by item, it) evolved that 
the only charges to which objection 





TOWN PROPOSES SELF-INSURANCE 





New Britain, Conn., Objects to Premium 
Item in School Budget and Wants 
Fund Established 





There is an agitation under way in 
New Britain, Conn., to cancel the fire 
insurance on the town buildings and 
have the city carry the risk by putting 
the premiums into a fund. The pro- 
posal originated with Edward F. Hall, 
former State Senator and chairman of 
the New Britain Board of Finance and 
Taxation. The school budget for the 
coming year contains an item of $10,000 
for fire insurance. This is the cost of 
several three-year policies. The aver- 
age annual cost is said to be about 
$4,000. New Britain is fast growing to 
be an industrial center. 


was made were occupancy charges re- 
lating to the kitchen and the dry-room. 
In the case of the kitchen, a charge of 
25% was made on account of a coal 
range on a brick floor and 3% for a gas 
range hooded. Contention was made 
that no additional charge should be 
made of these. It appears that the 
property was operated as a hotel and 
there can be little question, but what 
the use of stoves and ranges for pre- 
paring food for a large number of occu- 
pants involves a more intensive use of 
the range than if it were used for a 
private family, and, therefore, an addi- 
tional charge on this account would ap- 
pear warranted. The charge appears 
to have been made in compliance with 
the rules as set forth in the schedule, 
and the board does not consider these 
particular rules unreasonable. 


In the case of the dryroom,) it ap- 
peared that this was a room of lath 
and plaster construction connected with 
the laundry. Inside was a coal stove 
on a metal floor and heat was main- 
tained in this both day and night for 
the purpose of drying clothes which 
were suspended on lines within the 
100m, There can be little question but 
what the operation of a stove in a room 
of this description constitutes an addi- 
tional hazard, and we are not inclined 
to consider a rule making an additional 
charge for this hazard as unreasonable. 

These being the only two points to 
which serious objection was raised, it 
is unnecessary to examine into the jus- 
tice of the base rate or the other items 
of the charges or to consider at length 
the merits of the analytic system. 


The rate complained of appears to be 
comparable with the results produced 
by the application of the system to 
buildings of the same class in com- 
munities of the same description. 

For the above reasons the board finds 
the rate not to be excessive. 

CLARENCE W. HOBBS, 
BUTLER R. WILSON, 
ALFRED H. GREEN. 


CONFER ON RATE BILL 





Agents and Michigan Governor Try to 
Make Bill Satisfactory to 
All Interests 





Representatives of local agents of 
Michigan and E. H, Palmer, attorney of 
Chicago, were in conference most of 
Tuesday with Governor Groesbeck, In- 
surance Commissioner Hands and Dep- 
uty Attorney General Samuel B. Pep- 
per, regarding the administration fire 
rating bill. The conference was pri- 
vate and all reticent. One is informed, 
however, that the bill is being dis- 
cussed section by section, with a view 
to making it satisfactory to both ad- 
ministration and local agents. 

The main fight thus far seems to be 
over the clause making it compulsory 
for the Michigan Inspection Bureau to 


file copy of all schedules and rates with 
the Insurance Commissioner. Agents 
want this changed to read “upon re 
quest.” 

Those present included E. J. Booth, 
member of Michigan Advisory Commit- 
tee, who declared he was not here in 
that capacity, but is here as local agent 
only; O. D. Bennett, Detroit; George 
Carter, Detroit; C. A. Palmer, of the 
Interstate; Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, 
president Michigan Agents Association. 





To Feature Agent Instead of Company 


In an announcement about its adver- 
tising program for 1923 the Federal 
Surety tells of its plans to issue attrac- 
tive folders illustrated with engravings 
of prominent men and containing a cal- 
endar of the month. A mention of the 
biography of each will be tied up with 
an insurance message. The company 
says: “An effort will be made to fea- 
ture the agency in that locality rather 
than the company.” 





Gross Assets 

Total Liabilities 

Cash Capital 

Net Surplus 

POLICYHOLDERS’ 
SURPLUS 


HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 


Chicago 








7Oth Annual Statement 
January 1, 1923, of 


The CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“AMERICA ForRE" 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Montreal 


$49,770,189.53 
22,699,039.78 
10,000,000.00 
17,071,149.75 


27,071,149.75 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
President 


San Francisco 











GREAT AMERICAN BUYS 





Secures Control of Mount Royal of Tor. 
onto, a Company With Excel- 
lent Management 





Stockholders of the Great American 
have purchased control of the Mount 
Royal Assurance Company of Toronto, 
Agents of the Canadian company will 
benefit greatly by having behind their 
company the immense facilities of the 
Great American. The Mount Royal was 
organized in 1902 and now-has assets 
of nearly two million dollars and a net 
surplus of $800,000. Its history is fea. 
tured by excellent progress and able 
management and financial control. It 
is understood that Pierre J. Perrin will 
become vice-president of the Mount 
Royal and continue as general manager, 
Persons closely allied with the Great 
American, it is said, will become mem- 
bers of the enlarged board of directors 
of the Mount Royal. 





PROPOSED MOTOR LAWS 

Changes in the Pennsylvania motor 
laws of special interest to insurance 
companies recommended by the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce and 
fourteen other trade organizations in- 
clude the following features: 

Issuing of a certificate of title by the 
state on each car registered; one classi- 
fication of, drivers of motor vehicles of 
all types and a license to be issued to 
each individual applying, whether own- 
er, operator or chauffeur; a mental, 
physical and practical examination of 
drivers of motor vehicles before license 
is issued or re-instated; a uniform con- 
ditional sales law; broad powers to be 
given the motor vehicle department to 
make rules governing front and rear 
lights on vehicles; establishment of a 
traffic court to han#le cases now dis- 
posed of by magistrates; requiring 
operators to maintain their vehicles in 
proper and safe condition; penalizing 
careless and reckless operation of 
vehicles. 





NEW MARINE COURSE 

William D. Winter and J. A. Bogar- 
dus, of the Atlantic Mutual, and Hugh 
A. Mullins, of Johnson & Higgins, are 
members of a committee appointed last 
week to aid in the preparation of 4 
course in marine insurance to be given 
under the auspices of the Insurance 
Society of New York. Several marine 
underwriters conferred last week with 
President Charles R. Pitcher on the 
subject. 


Bills at Albany 


The following bills amending the com- 
pensation law of New York State are 
before the legislature at Albany: 

Senate No. 610, Mr. Sheridan, amends 





Section 12 Workmen’s Compensation © 


Law by reducing from 14 to 7 days 
non-compensated waiting period after 
accident. 

Senate No. 611, amends subdivision 
3, section 15, Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, by providing in case of permanent 
partial disability compensation shall 
be paid first for a period of temporary 
total disability, resulting from date of 
accident and then for period named in 
subdivision. 

Senate No. 612, amends Section 2% 
Workmen’s Compensation Law by pro 
viding compensation shall become due 
on 14th day of disability instead of 21st 
as at present and that compensation 
must be paid on or before 18th day 
after disability or within eight days 
after employer has knowledge of a 
cident and providing for hearings in all 
cases. 


Senate 613, amends Section 28 Work. 


men’s Compensation Law, by author- 
izing industrial board to permit claim 
for compensation to be filed within 
two years after accident or death re 
sulting therefrom. , 

Senate No. 628, amends Section 2 
Workmen’s Compensation Law by Pro 
viding in absence of substantial ev 
dence, it shall be presumed an acc 
dental injury, if proven, arose on 40 
in course of employment. 
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of Credit Men. 


and thousands of customers’ statements. 


number of them. 


approaching a reasonable insurance coverage. 


the cost of full coverage prohibitive. 


“‘Now what is the answer? 


of the rates of which these merchants complain. High 
rates are largely chargeable to excessive losses, and, a 
study of the loss causes, indicates that all but a very 
small fraction of the fires are easily preventable and 
therefore are moral hazard fires. These excessive losses 
which have as a result, the carrying of too little insur- 
ance because of its high cost, throw a heavier burden 
on the credit man who, when he sees the problem in its 
true light, will recognize the moral hazard fire as a 
part of his problem. He is in a position to help 
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solve it because he is the man in whose mind the 
merchant customer is trying to create a favorable 
impression. If then the credit man will but emphasize 


the army of credit men. 
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E. w. WEST, President 





H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 





“No Pretense of a 
Reasonable 


NE of the most prominent credit men in the United 

States is William Walker Orr, Editor of The Credit 
Monthly and Assistant-Secretary of the National Association 
Mr. Orr has taken a keen interest in the dis- 
cussion of ‘“‘Moral Hazard’”’ that has recently appeared in the 
Glens Falls advertisements and sends us the following val- 
uable comment on the relation of Credit Men to this subject: 


“The man who is responsible for the credits of his house, whether en- 
gaged in banking, manufacturing or merchandising, is reading hundreds 
Every year, as business men 
are more generally educated to give statements, he reads an increasing 


“In reading these statements his eye never fails to travel quickly from 
plant and inventory figures to record of insurance coverage. 
large fraction of statements he finds that there is little relationship be- 
tween these figures and that there is evidence that no pretense is made of 
The credit man’s protest 
is met most often by the explanation that the rates are so high as to make 


When we look at the stupendous record of 
fire losses for one year as published in The Credit Monthly approaching 
the half billion mark, clearly we have hit upon one factor in the making 


We wonder to what extent our agents realize that they have natural allies in 
As Mr. Orr plainly indicates, the credit men themselves 
are aware that fire insurance coverage is of vital concern to creditor houses and 
are hardly less interested in efforts to free insurance from its terrible burden of 
moral hazard. Frequently, local credit men are in position to give valuable 
advice and even assistance to insurance agents. 
mutual advantage be cultivated wherever possible. 





F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary R.C. CARTER, Treasurer J. A. MAVON, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, Assistant Secretaries 


overage” 


In a very 





WILLIAM WALKER ORR 


with his customer the bearing oy the fire record upon 
his credit standing and will keep emphasizing the point 
that a clear fire record is an important factor in 
making a good credit standing, the result should be 
that merchants will exercise more care in protecting 
their property. 


“Fire prevention and fire protection will be made a 
bigger consideration first, because a fire that occurs from 
other than well proved unpreventable causes will put a 
blemish on the merchant’s credit standing and, second, 
because he will feel the growing pressure of responsibility 
to the public at large and especially the insuring public.” 


We advise that relations of such 


COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
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Aetna Makes Many 
Official Promotions 


W. B. CLARK HEADS DIRECTORS 





W. R. McCain Elected Secretary; J. M. 
Thomas Manager Western Depart- 
ment; New Secretaries 


Edgar J. Sloan is now the senior vice- 
president of the Aetna (fire) Insurance 
Company, succeeding to the position for 
many years held by A. N. Williams, 
who resigned his official connections 
with the company last week when the 
annual meeting was held Thursday, 
Feb. 8. Mr. Williams was re-elected a 
director and William B. Clark, former 
president, was re-elected chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Several other important promotions 
were made by the Aetna at the annual 
meeting by the directors. W. Ross Mc- 
Cain, assistant secretary, was elected 
secretary; George L. Burnham, comp- 
troller, was made treasurer, and the 
following were made assistant secre- 
taries: J. R. Stewart, William C. Roach 
and S. W. Cornwell. John M. Thomas 
was elected manager of the Western 
Department to fill the vacancy created 
when Ralph B. Ives became president 
of the company. 

The financial statement showed a 
splendid condition, the company having 
added $2,435,543.74 to its net surplus 
during the last year. The net surplus 
is now $11,502,633.88 and including cash 
capital of $5,000,000 the surplus to pol- 
icyholders is $16,502,633.88. Assets are 
$40,375,941.13, an increase of $1,481,- 
242.13. In 104 years the Aetna has paid 
losses of $223,536,374.94. These figures 
are of January 1, this year. 

John M. Thomas is well known in the 
Western field, where he has for some 
years been manager of the fire associa- 
tion. John E. Davies was appointed 
general agent of the Western depart- 
ment and W. F. Watson was appointed 
assistant general agent of the Western 
department. 


W. Ross McCain 


Secretary W. Ross McCain was born 
and lived in Arkansas until he came to 
Hartford. After graduation from college 
he practiced law for a time, commene- 
ing his insurance career in 1908 in the 
office of A. B. Banks & Co. of Fordyce, 
Ark. He advanced through various 
field positions with other companies 
until he came to the Aetna in 1911 as 
state agent for Arkansas. He held this 
position until 1919, when he was cailed 
to the Hartford office to become assis- 
tant secretary. He has made many 
friends in Hartford and is president of 
the Civitan Club. 


George L. Burnham 

Treasurer George L. Burnham is a 
native of Connecticut and has spent his 
entire business career in Hartford. He 
entered the insurance business in 1892 
in. the employ of General L. A. Dickin- 
son, then local agent for the Aetna In- 
surance Co. in Hartford. The next year 
he entered the employ of the company 
and advanced through various depart- 
ments until he was made assistant cash- 
ier in 1897. He was elected comptroller 
in 1919. His financial ability is thor- 
oughly recognized. 

J. R. Stewart 

Assistant Secretary J. R. Stewart is 
a native of Canada and his business life 
up to this time has been in the Domin- 
ion. He entered the fire insurance busi- 
ness in 1904 on the staff of the Cana- 
dian Fire Underwriters’ Association. 
Later he became inspector for some 
English companies in western Ontario. 
In 1912 he entered the service of the 
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Aetna Insurance Co. as special agent, 
having charge of the Canadian field 
from Nova Scotia west to Manitoba, 
succeeding J. B. Hughes, who was so 
well known as a Canadian representa- 
tive of the company for over forty 
years. Mr. Stewart has been handsome- 
ly recognized by his Canadian asso- 
ciates, having served for three years as 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Canadian Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation and last year was elected vice- 
president of the association. This posi- 
tion he now holds. 
William C. Roach 

Assistant Secretary William C. Roach 
was a native of New York state. He 
was educated as a civil engineer at Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pa. His in- 
surance career began in, 1896 as an. in- 
spector for the Middle States Inspection 
Bureau. From 1901 to 1907 he was spe- 
cial agent in the state of New York for 
two prominent companies: He then en- 
tered the field service of the Aetna In- 
surance Co. and was put in charge of 
the western New York field. He suc- 
ceeded F. W. Jenness, a former officer 
of the Aetna. Mr. Roach has for many 
years been a member of the Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York state and 
has served the association as chairman 
of its executive committee and later as 
vice-president and president. 

S. W. Cornwell a 

Assistant Secretary S. W. Cornwell 
was born in Milbrook N. Y., but re- 
ceived his education in the _ public 
schools of Hartford. His insurance 
career started in 1901 when he entered 
the employ of the Factory Insurance 
Association in whose service he became 
inspector. In 1906 he entered the em- 
ploy of the Southeastern Underwriters 
as assistant secretary to the “Commit- 
tee of Nine.” In 1910 he became asso- 
ciated with the brokerage firm of Fred 
S. James & Co. in New York City, leav- 
ing them in 1913 to enter the home 
office of the Scottish Union & National 
at Hartford. He entered the service of 
the Aetna Insurance Co. in 1920, where 
his excellent work has so commended 
itself as to bring about his advance- 
ment. 

The financial statement follows: 

Assets 

Cash on hand and in bank $3,138,414.13 
Cash in hands of agents.. 3,793,602.45 


Real estate, unincumbered 410,000.00 

Bonds and stocks...... 32,511,988.88 

Bills receivable .......... 66,269.88 

Accrued interest ......... 219,938.60 

Other admitted assets... 235,727.19 

Total AGIs <cis.cic000 $40,375,941.13 
Liabilities 


Reserve for re-insurance.$19,701,318.92 
Reserve for unpaid losses 3,191,988.33 
Reserve for other claims.. 980,000.00 





Total liabilities....... $23,873,307.25 

Net surplus, $11,502,633.88; surplus 

for policyholders, $16,502,633.88, losses 
paid in 104 years, $223,536,374.94. 





NEW YORK AGENTS MEETING 

Among those attending the regional 
meeting of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents at Poughkeepsie 
Friday were President Frank L. Gard- 
ier, of Poughkeepsie; Vice-President 
Carlisle Goodrich, Newburgh, and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Eugene A. Beach, Syra- 
cuse. T. C. Mossatt, of Newark, N. J., 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion, spoke on the casualty insurance 
situation, and Assistant Secretary 
Birchenough of the State Underwriters, 
on fire insurance rates. A discussion 
was held on the bill now pending in the 
Legislature, calling for compulsory use 
of the state’s compensation insurance 
fund by employers. 








SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


119 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New York, N. Y. 


FIRE & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE & SURETY BONDS 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Phone Beekman 1938 





CRA RE REN? ON en ccccectesnsvseeessses sedcesocveccece e+ seeeees$ 2,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES peas jbdeetveeeanepeceeseguc Ee 
De I So ceaencoicecasccassueneseveaes $etcocccceeces coseees 6,844,481.19 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND.......ccccccescccsccsessseesss 500,000.00 
DN 06 cbs Se eh isdcsccdsnsscnssncnpcesevesertiese oeceoccces «++ 28,224,420.46 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERG............ secccecces 9,344,481.19 

H._ A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 


F. D. Layton, Vice-President © ; Roulet, A’ss’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 





National Fire Insurance Company | 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement, January 1, 1922 


F. Cowee, Asst. Secretary 




















ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


REINSURANCE 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1922 


CAPITAL 


$10,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,592.997.95 


SURPLUS 


12,21 3.0 10.92 
42.806.008.87 


133,275,321.56 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED. 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1921 


United States Government Bonds 
owned by the Company equal its 
Capital Stock of $10,000,000 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department 
waren H. SAGE, Gen’! Mar. 
LERCH, Mana nager 
76 Wet Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


WM.H.McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 
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Take Steps to End 
Cancellation Evil 


COMPANIES AND AGENTS MEET 





Confer With Stoddard; Committee to 
Be Appointed; One-third of Policies 
Are Killed 





Initial steps were taken last Friday 
at the offices in New York of the State 
Insurance Department to solve the seri- 
ous problem of extending credit on fire 
policies and cancelling policies flat after 
they have been in force several weeks 
without the payment of premiums, With 
Superintendent Stoddard as chairman 


of the meeting, about fifty representa- 
tives of fire, casualty and surety com- 
panies and brokers and agents agreed 
to appoint a committee of sixteen to 
confer with the idea of adopting some 
measures that will stop the present evil 
practices. 

During the discussion, when it was 
admitted that practically all companies 
are greatly troubled by carrying unpaid. 
for insurance on their books, it was 
brought out that from 25% to 33% of 
all policies are cancelled before their 
normal expiration. The expense in- 
volved in writing insurance that is later 
returned as “not wanted” is an old 
story. So, too, is the evil of having 
losses on policies which are in force 
but not paid for until a claim is made. 
Or if no loss occurs within the first 
three months the policy is cancelled 
and replaced with another company, the 
result being that many agents and brok- 
ers can carry assureds along for months 
without the payment of a cent in pre- 
miums. 

Superintendent Stoddard declared 
that he did not wish to exercise the 
power of the state in forcing a settle- 
ment of the issue, but hoped that the 
companies, as in other matters, would 
voluntarily get together on some effec- 
tive solution. With the state supporting 
them, he thought the companies could 
go ahead with assurance in tackling 
the problem. 

The committee is to consist of three 
fire companies, three casualty compan- 
ies, two surety companies, one plate 
glass company, one steam boiler com- 
pany, three agents and three brokers. 
Those named to arrange for meetings 
of the various interests to select their 
representatives are: G. F. Michelbacher 
and William C. Collins, for casualty 
companies; W. L. Chambers and Sum- 
ner Rhoades, for the fire companies; 
R. R. Gilkey and Mr. Lloyd, for the 
surety companies; Frank Gardner, for 
the steam boiler companies, and Nelson 
D. Sterling for the plate glass com- 
panies. R. Henry DePew and J. J. Can- 
ning are to act in securing the names 
to represent the brokers and James L. 
Case, T. E. Braniff and James J. Hoey 
for the selection of the agency repre- 
sentation. 





MADE VIRGINIA SPECIAL AGENT 





George B. Townsend of Petersburg 
Goes With Norwich Union in 
Southern Field 





George B. Townsend, insurance man- 
ager of the American Bank and Trust 
Co., Petersburg, has been appointed 
Virginia and North Carolina special 
agent for the Norwich Union to succeed 

enry A. Wise Happer, who resigned 
Tecently to resume a local agency con- 
nection in Roanoke. Mr. Townsend’s 
appointment was effective February 15. 
Before going with the American Bank 
and Trust Co. he was a field man for 
the Virginia Inspection and Rating Bu- 
Teau. He had also been special agent 
for a time for Jerome & Brown, South- 
em managers at Atlanta. Mr. Town- 
Send, in traveling for the Norwich 
Union, will have his headquarters in 

etersburg. He is a brother of Isaac 

- Townsend, assistant secretary of the 

® Insurance Co. of Virginia. 





CRUM & 


110 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


New York State Fire Insurance Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mer. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 





GENERAL AGENTS 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


Southern Department, Atlanta, Ga. 


FORSTER 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United States Lloyds, Inc., N. Y. 


H. JUNKER, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, California 








ALLOW INCREASED CAPITAL 





Bills Reported Favorably in Connecti- 
cut to Permit Hartford Com- 
panies to Expand 





According to a vote of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Insurance, a bill increasing 
the authorized capital stock of the Hart- 
ford Fire from $10,000,000 to $20,000,009 
will be favorably reported to the Senate 
in Connecticut. Favorable action was 
also taken on a bill requesting an in- 
crease in capital stock of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity from $1,000,000 
to $19,000,000. 

Officers of the Hartford Fire stated 
that while no increase in the present 
$8,000,000 capital stock was contem- 
plated, it was more than likely. an in- 
crease would be requested within a few 
years in order to meet increased busl- 
ness as a result of the rapid growth of 
the company. 

James Wyper, vice-president of the 
Hartford Fire, in requesting an increase 
in the authorized capital stock of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, stated 
that a company of small capital often 
suffers in the opinion of persons or 
firms buying insurance, even though its 
service and reliability is as great as 
companies with more capital. 

At the meeting of the committee last 
week a bill allowing unlimited canital 
for insurance companies was disap- 
proved. While the committee did not 
vote on the bill allowing the East & 
West Insurance of New Haven to have 
unlimited capital stock, it is thought 
the disapproval was prompted by this 
bill. 

It was voted to make it a rule that no 
charter or amendment to same will he 
favorahlvy renorted bv the insurance 
committee if unlimited authorized capt. 
tal stock is requested in the bill. 
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SOMMERS MADE VICE-PRESIDENT 





American of Newark Superintendent of 
Agencies Went With Com- 
pany in 1920 





Paul B. Sommers, formerly superin- 
tendent of agencies for the American 
of Newark, N. J., was elected a vice- 
president of the company at the annual 
meeting of the directors. 

Graduating from college in 1908, Mr. 
Sommers was made special agent in 
the Rocky Mountain territory for the 
Scottish Union and National.“ In Janu- 
ary, 1918, he was transferred to Ohio 
by that company, and remained until 
January, 1918, when he entered the 
agency business, becoming a partner in 
a local agency in Cleveland. He con- 
tinued in this line of work until joining 
the American as _ superintendent of 
agencies in April, 1920. 





WEST VIRGINIA APPOINTMENT 





W. C. Browne State Agent for Colonial 
Fire Underwriters and Mechanics & 
Traders, Succeeding Agent Linde 





W. C. Browne, formerly manager of 
the Western Sprinklered Risk Associa- 
tion in Chicago. has heen appointed 
state agent for West Virginia for the 
Colonial Fire Underwriters and the Me- 
chanics & Traders. He comes to the 
company thoroughly versed in rating, 
inspection and general field work. He 
will make his headquarters in Charles- 
ton. Mr. Browne succeeds Special 
Agent Linde, who enters the local 
agency of Lee C. Paull in Wheeling. 





SUPPORT CREDIT RULING 
Colonel Edward E. Goodwyn, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Association of In- 
surance Agents, urges all members to 
lend their full support and co-operation 
to Commissioner Button in his enforce. 
ment of the commissioner’s sixty-day 

credit ruling recently promulgated. 
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Frank Crisfield Has 
Kentner Loss in Hand 


INSURANCE MEN OLD FRIENDS 








Their Conversation When General Ad- 
juster Comes Into Burned Agency 
“To Look Loss Over” 





Fred W. Kentner, New York agent, 
whose beautiful offices were destroyed 
by fire about ten days ago, has become 
comfortably ensconced on the sixth floor 
of the Starkweather & Shepley-Charles 
F. Noyes & Company Building at 118 
William Street. The fire was caused 
by a defective furnace. Mr. Kentner’s 
loss was about $1,000. The building loss 
was $5,000. Mr. Kentner’s loss is being 
handled for the companies by Frank 
Crisfield, general adjuster of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe and a personal 
friend of Mr. Kentner of long standing. 
When he came in to adjust the loss, 
the following dialogue ensued: 

“Good morning. I want to see Mr. 
Kentner.” 

“This is Mr. Kentner.” 

“I am Mr. Crisfield, the representa- 
tive of the fire insurance companies, 
come to adjust your loss.’ 

“Well, it’s about time you came 
around. You insurance companies cer- 
tainly take your time about adjusting 
losses.” 

“We have plenty of work ahead of 
us.” 
“Well, please don’t stall with me. 
Everybody has plenty of work.” 

“Have you made out your proof of 
loss?” 

“Why should I make a proof? Here 
is the loss. Look at it for yourself. 
bes can see that we are all cleaned 
out.” 

“There are certain forms that have 
to be filled out.” 

“What? All that red tape! No won- 
der Untermyer and the mayor want the 
insurance business investigated. Look 
at all the trouble you cause. I suppose 
I'll have to hire a notary also.” 

“About how much is your loss?” 

“We have suffered about $12,436 of 
inconvenience as well as great mental 
anguish, but if your companies give us 
$1,000 we will call it square.” 

“We don’t pay for mental anguish. 
Submit your proof in proper form and 
it will be attended to in due course and 
you may rest assured that you will get 
every cent to which you are entitled. 
The insurance companies want friends 
and we adjusters make friends of all 
our clients.” 

“All right. If you will give me the 
proper papers I’ll fill them out. But 
let me tell you, if you don’t adjust this 
loss fairly, I shall tell all my friends to 
insure in the mutuals, reciprocals or 
carry their own insurance.” 

“You need have no fear that you will 
not get a fair deal. We have looked 
you up in Bradstreet and have talked 
with business men who know you and 
they say that you are all right. I will 
call again. Good day.” 





AGENT CAN’T GET COMPANIES 





Dual Agency Rule at Norfolk Affects 
Agent at Ocean View, Va.; 
Town Was Annexed 
Charles A. Higgins, former local agent 
of Lincoln, Ul., who for some time has 
been secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Ocean View, Va., decided re- 
cently to open a real estate and insur- 
ance agency office in the latter com- 
munity, but he has so far been unable 
to get a company connection, due to 
the fact that Ocean View was annexed 
to Norfolk the first of the year, and he 
finds himself up against the dual agency 

rule of that city. 





Fred S. James & Co., Chicago, hava 
taken the Royal Indemnitv agency in 
Cook County, Ill. 
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Commissioner Tuttie 
Of New Jersey Dies 


WAS LONG 





ACTIVE IN POLITICS 





Appointed Commissioner By Governor 
Edwards in 1921; Held Numerous 
Offices 
William E. Tuttle, Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance of New Jersey, 
died Sunday at his home at Westfield, 
N. J., after an illness of several months. 
Last August he was about to announce 
his candidacy for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Governor when he was taken 
ili with inflammatory rheumatism. Com- 
plications later set in. Attempts were 
made two weeks ago to save his life by 

blood transfusion. 

Born in 1870 at Horseheads, N. Y., he 
established a coal business in Westfield 
in 1897. Active in politics from that 
time on, Mr. Tuttle was elected to Con- 
gress from the Fifth New Jersey Dis- 
trict in 1910 and served two terms., In 
1915 President Wilson appointed him a 
member of the commission from the 
United States to the Panama Exposi- 
tion and in 1919 he was sent by the Fed- 
eral Government on a trip around the 
world. 

Governor Edwards appointed him 
commissioner in January, 1921. He was 
president of the Westfield Civic Asso- 
ciation and of the Municipal Commis- 
sion. He had been vice-president of the 
People’s Bank and Trust Co. of West- 
field for a number of years and he was 





also director of the Lumber Mutual. Cas- 


ualty Insurance Co. of New York. He 
was unmarried and left a brother and 
a sister. 


TO JOIN HOME STAFF 
Smith & Hicks To Be _ Dissolved; 
L. F. Burke and A. H. Dumont Will 
Go With Company 

The co-partnership of. George H. 
Smith & Hicks, ‘marine managers for 
the Home, will expire by limitation in 
the near future, The Home has ar- 
ranged with the firm, to take over the 
company’s ocean and inland business 
as of March 1. This will consolidate 
all branches of the company’s marine 
business at the Home Office under the 
direction of Marine Secretary Charl9s 
A. Hulme. 

J. L. White and O. F, Dean are in- 
tending to retire at, the expiration of 
the partnership term and Louis F. 
Burke and A. H. Dumont will join the 
head office staff. 





C. BE. Shenk, agent for the Home at 
Annville. Pa.. is a believer in adver- 
tising. Mr. Shenk gets out periodically 
a snappy little circular entitled the 
“Busy Bee Bulletin” that is full of 
sales material, explanation of covers, 
newspaper items describing losses, 
and other general and useful infor- 
mation relative to insurance. 


Michigan Senate 
’ Passes Rate Bill 


NO HEARINGS WERE ALLOWED 








Lower House, However, Probably Will 
Give Insurance Interests Chance 
to Present Views 





Lansing, Mich., Feb. 12.—By a unani- 
mous vote of all the members present, 
the Senate of the Michigan Legislature 
last week passed the administration fire 
rating bill, in the same form in which 
it was introduced by Senator Burney 
Brower. 

Thirty-one of the thirty-two Senators 
were present and voted for the meas- 
ure. Augustus H. Gansser, Bay City, 
an insurance man, was the only mem- 
ber to take the floor and say a word of 
warning regarding the bill. But Sen- 
ator Gansser took the edge off his re- 
marks at the opening by announcing 
that he would vote for the bill. 

“This is just another attempt to regu- 
late private business,” Colonel Gansser 
said, “and I would like to warn the 
members that that state is best gov- 
erned which is least governed.” 

After the bill had been passed Sen- 
ator Brower moved that it be given 
immediate effect. There being no oppo- 
sition, the motion was carried unani- 
mously. 

The bill was passed Wednesday after- 
noon. Thursday it was sent to the 
House and referred to the insurance 
committee. There had been a rumor 
that due to the recent attitude of some 
of the members of the House Insurance 
Committee, the lre rating bill was to 
be given to the state affairs committee. 
State officials denied this, but the ru- 
mor had wide circulation. 

In any event, Speaker (pro-tem.) 
Thomas Meggison, presiding in the ab- 
sence of Speaker George Welsh, re- 
ferred the measure to the insurance 
committee. 

No chance for a hearing on the bill 
was given the insurance companies be- 
fore the Senate passed on the measure. 
When asked why a hearing was not 
held on such an important bill, one 
state official declared that the com- 
panies had had three hearings before 
the state anti-discrimination commis- 
sion, and that there was no sense to 
holding another. 

In the House, however, it will be dif- 
ferent, the companies practically being 
assured of being given a full hearing, 
if the House committee adheres to its 
policy of complete consideration of all 
measures before passing judgment on 
them. 

Cc. A. Palmer, of. the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, arrived in Lans- 
ing Saturday for conferences with the 
legislative committees, insurance com- 
missioner and administration officials. 


TAX ON FOREIGN COMPANIES 





Bill Requires Money to be Used to 
Reduce Fire Department Appro- 
priations in New York State 


There has been 
surance committee 
State senate 





referred to the in- 
of the New York 
a bill introduced at the 
instance of the special joint legislative 
committee on taxation and _ retrench- 
ment, by which the money raised by 
the tax on insurance written by for- 
eign fire companies shall be paid to 


the cities and placed in a special fund 
and the amount, less the contributions 
to the Firemen’s Association of New 
York, shall be used to reduce the ap- 
propriations .for the city fire depart- 
ments. 





MUTUAL ASSESSED 40 P. C. 





60% Levy May Follow On Motor Car 
Mutual Casualty; Losses Far 
Exceed All Assets 


Superintendent Stoddard, Jr., has 
levied an assessment of 100% of the 
earned premium on the policyholders 
and members of the Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty Company and has called for 
40% for immediate payment. The re- 
port on the company’s conditions shows 
that assets total $165,822. Claims 
amounting to $1,301,243 have been pre- 
sented to the liquidator, of which he 
recommends for allowance $33,103 and 
estimates as valid $424,650. The bal- 
ance, totaling $843,490 are disallowed. 
The assessment will be made against 
10,000 policyholders. 





HEARING ON ELECTRICAL CODE 

The Electrical Committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association will 
hold a public hearing March 12 at 16 
A. M. in the rooms of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters at 123 
William Street to hear comment and 
criticisms of the proposed changes in 


the electrical code. After the public 
hearing the electrical committee, of 
which Dana Pierce is chairman, will 


consider and act on suggestions offered, 
and as soon as practicable the 1923 
edition of the National Electrical Code 
will be issued. 
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W. O. Robb Explains 
Brokerage Changes 


OF 





TEXT THE AGREEMENT 





Tells of New Rules Governing Placing 
of Business in New York 
City 





Manager Willis O. Robb of the Fire 
Insurance Exchange, in informing the 
companies of the meeting to come, 
sent the following explanation of the 
changes to be made: 

“Notice is hereby given that in order 
to carry out the long projected changes 
in the practice of the Exchange in re- 
spect to its control of brokers and brok- 
erage, and to bring the provision of 
the Exchange agreement into clear har- 
mony with the insurance statutes of the 
State of New York, the following 
amendments to the agreement will be 
proposed for adoption at the February 
meeting of the Exchange, to be held on 
Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1923: 

“1. Amend Section 9, which, begin- 
ning with paragraph (b) deals with the 
creation and functions of the brokerage 
committee, by striking out all of para- 
graph (b) which follows the words: 
‘The chairman shall be the member who 
has been longest on the committee,’ and 
all of paragraph (c) and (d), and sub- 
stituting the following: 

“(c) The brokerage committee shall, 
so far as lies in its power, notify all 
members when any broker previously 
holding a New York State fire insurance 
broker’s certificate has had same re- 
voked or has failed to have same re- 
newed by the Insurance Department of 
the State, and thus become ineligible 
to receive brokerage. 


“(d) The brokerage committee shall 
transmit to the Insurance Department 
of the state any information coming 
into its possession showing that any 
broker has violated or failed to comply 
with any provisions of the insurance 
law of the state. ‘ 

“(e) The brokerage committee shall 
receive from any holder of a fire insur- 
ance broker’s certificate from the state 
of New York who places or seeks to 
place business with members of this 
Exchange a voluntary pledge, that, in 
consideration of the increased rate of 
brokerage provided for herein: 

“1. He will, in all his relations with 
Exchange members, and in the solicita- 
tion and handling of business to be 
placed with them, conform strictly to 
the reasonable rules of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange: 

“2. He will not accept from any com- 
pany a higher rate of brokerage on 
risks situated in the area of the Ex- 
change than is allowed by the rules of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange. 

“(f) The brokerage committee shall 
also receive from any suchi certificate 
holder an agreement that any violation 
of this pledge shall be held to consti- 
tute a revocation thereof by him. 

“(g) The brokerage committee shall 
report to all members the names of 
those brokers who have signed the 
pledge herein provided for and are, 
therefore, entitled to the increased 
rates of brokerage provided for herein; 
also the names of those brokers who 
have revoked their signatures to said 
pledge and are therefore, entitled only 
te the lower or unincreased rates of 
brokerage provided for herein. 

“(h) The brokerage committee shall 
investigate complaints against brokers 
of having violated the pledge herein re- 
ferred to, and if, after affording the 
opportunity of a full hearing to any 
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broker so complained of, it finds such 
complaint sustained, such broker shall 
be held to have revoked his pledge and 
the brokerage committee shall notify all 
members of such finding and of the 
date from which only the unincreased 
rates of brokerage have become pay- 
able to such broker. 


“(i) In the case of any broker whose 
right to receive the increased rates of 
brokerage has been withheld or with- 
drawn, but who ghall later sign or re- 
sign the pledge herein provided for, the 
brokerage committee shall notify all 
members that his right to receive the 
increased rates of brokerage com- 
mences or recommences on a date to 
be named by the committee, which date 
may not be more than three months 
after that of his signing or resigning 
the pledge referred to. 

“(j) The brokerage committee shall 
promptly report to the Insurance De- 
partment of the state any action taken 
by it under the authority of paragraphs 
(c), (d), (e), (f), (g), (h) and (i) of 
these instructions, 

“Reletter old paragraph (e) so that it 
will become (k) instead. 

“2. Also amend Section 17 (a) of the 
agreement to read as follows: 

“Brokerage—No brokerage shall be 
paid or allowed on policies of insurance 




















or reinsurance in excess of 5% upon 
risks located in the Borough of Man- 
hattan between Chambers and New 
Chambers streets and James Slip (in- 
cluding ,both sides of the streets) on 
the south, and Fourteenth street (in- 
cluding both sides of the street) on the 
north, except on risks of a class per 
missible to be written at branch offices, 
upon which, within the district named 
the rate of brokerage shall be 15%; 
nor shall any brokerage be paid or al- 
lowed on policies of insurance or rein- 
surance upon risks located in the re- 
mainder of the territory of this ex- 
change in excess of 10%, except on such 
risks as are permitted to be written at 
branch offices, on which a brokerage 
not exceeding 15% may be paid; pro 
vided, however, that any of the above 
named brokerages may be increased 
5% if the broker placing the business 
has signed and observed the pledge 
herein provided for; nor shall any brok- 
erage be paid or allowed on policies 
of insurance or reinsurance upon risks 
located in Hudson County, N. J., east 
of the Hackensack River in excess of 
15% except on such risks as, if located 
in the boroughs of Manhattan or the 
Bronx, would be permitted to be written 
at branch offices, on which a brokerage 
not exceeding 20% may be’ paid.” 
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The Examiner as a Producer 





By John M.‘, Watkins, of The Continental 


Prohibited lists are not in fashion 
nowadays. Competition is keen and 
we do many things claiming we must 
meet it; but deep down in your own 
mind can’t you reason out why this 
competition exists, what makes it, and 
then not only simply meet it, but deduce 
sound principles from it that will tn- 
crease your business? The fire insur- 
ance business yields reluctantly to 
modern ideas. Today there 
are hundreds of agents who are still 


business 


waiting for the business to come tu 
them—those of you who have been field 


men know that as a class the fire in- 
surance agent has not been a go-getter. 

He sits in his office; he is a dignified 
gentleman and the special agent calls 
on him and “cultivates” him. But what 
is happening? The younger men are 
up and doing. Progressive companies 
are helping the agent, showing him how 
to get business, giving him leads ana 
tools to work with. They are going 
after the business, right into the thick 
of it and bringing home the bacon. No, 
gentlemen, the day of the agent wno 
sits in his chair and puts his legs on 
his desk and waits for the business to 
come in, like setting a mouse trap, is 
passing. 

In the past ten years, companies have 
gone in for advertising and it is tm- 
creasing in scope. It all seems to miss 
the bulls-eye, but we are learning 
more every day and I expect any day 
to see some one hit the mark. It will 
be a great day for our business and 
open a new epoch. 


Aid of Advertising 

But will the present advertising in 
itself sell policies without your help 
and the help of the field men? Most 
assuredly not. Advertising will get 
a name before the public, but selling 
“Home” or “Hartford” or “Continen- 
tal” is not like selling “Victor” recoras. 
You draw a catchy picture of a dance 
and put over the idea of a good time 
and with it the advertisement of a cer- 
tain jazz dance and the record will sell 
itself. Why, because we feel it, our 
feet begin to move. We go.and buy 
the record and try it on our Victrola. 
But does advertising a fire insurance 
company by telling of its assets and 
its engineering service, or something 
else as vague, make the public stam- 
pede the company’s office or agency? 
Not a bit of it. 

Last year there were talks in Chi- 
¢ago and in New York before Exam- 
iners’ Clubs on the relationship of field 
men and examiners. It appeared to be 
the general thought that the examiner 
has much to apologize for and must not 
hurt the field man’s feelings. He is 
such an extraordinary person that the 
examiner must not offend him or can- 
cel a bad risk because he may lose the 


agency! Yet, you gentlemen are 
charged with, the ‘record your field 
makes. I have been both in, the office 


and in the field. I have never seen it 
fail that when a field man is brought 
into the office, he gets the office point 
of view. 

The managing end must always run 
the business. I am not criticising the 
field man but I am criticising the sys- 
tem. You are at thse home office to 
accept or reject the business and to 
correct the mistakes of the field men. 
They do not always agree with you 
and naturally so. Their contract with 
the agents is a very human one. You 
may liken a field man to the driver of 
a hook and ladder truck—he applies the 
motive power and fixes the speed, but 
you are the tillerman, the man at the 
wheel who is doing the guiding and the 
steering. 

Should Read Insurance Papers 


The duties of the two positions are 


co-ordinated, yet they are different in 
method. An examiner must read the 
insurance papers and keep informed 
on business conditions. It is necessary 
fox him to keep not only a look-out for 
improving the department methods to 
take care of increased production, but 
also to study the agency fields, agency 
conditions, and keep informed on the 
economic and trade resources of the 
territory and give the field man his best 
thoughts on business development. 

There must be intelligent co-operation. 
It is idle to consider that the examiner 
has no uses other than to make the 
path a rosy one for the field man and 
by exercising no supervision to en- 
courage him to extend his efforts. The 
examiner is in closer touch with his 
field than any one else at the home 
office. This knowledge and experience 
must be utilized. He is always open 
to constructive criticism. He wants to 
know what will make for closer rela- 
tionships as he supervises all the detail 
work on passing on the business. He 
is an important man and his usefulness 
is becoming more and more recognized. 
He is planning always to increase the 
service of his company and he is think- 
ing in broad terms. 


Duty of Helping Agents 


Do you know how many field men 
could pass a simple examination on the 
different forms of policies? What do 
they cover and what are the condi- 
tions? They are selling fire, registered 
mail, water damage, inland marine poli- 
cies, and what can they tell the agent? 
I make this point because it is the duty 
of the home office to give the field force 
all the selling data possible and keep 
these men equipped. I do not blame 
them. It is our fault. 

What equipment does a field man first 
start out with? Nothing. We should 
train him and tell him what we sell 
and give him something to work with. 
Would the National Biscuit Co. send 
out: fifty salesmeni and slay, “Boys, 
when you get an order send it along. 
We will be glad to have it’?—-I should 
say not. The National Biscuit Co. 
knows what a territory should produce 
and it expects its men to sell crackers. 
They know the business is there and 
with the “know how” they can, get It. 
These men report what they do, where 
they go, and are being constantly 
helped by the sales manager. If a 
company were to set quotas for field 
production and keep accurate records 
and guide the activities of the special 
agent, his feelings would be hurt and 
his pride humbled. Yet, the most suc- 
cessful and highest paid salesmen are 
with organizations that have highly or- 
ganized sales departments. They work 
on well defined plans, based on proven 
facts. 





MADE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


of Atlanta General 
Has Had Good 
in Business 


B. B. Weaver, 
Agency Firm, 
Experience 


B. B. Weaver, of the general agency 
firm of Rhett, Weaver & Ellis, Atlanta, 
Ga., has been elected an assistant sec- 
retary of the National Liberty. 

Mr. Weaver’s first insurance experi- 
ence was at Wilson, N. C., where he 
had charge of the Southeastern Under- 
writers Association Stamping Office. 
Later he was associated with the gen- 
eral agency of Hughes & Yates of At- 
lanta. He was for many years connect- 
ed with the National Union of Pitts- 
burgh as examiner, special agent, super- 
intendent of agents and assistant secre- 
tary. Returning south, he became a 
member of the firm of Rhett & Weaver, 
now Rhett, Weaver & Ellis. 

Mr. Weaver is well known to the 
insurance fraternity throughout the 
country, by whom he is highly regarded. 
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REINSURE IN U. S. FIRE 

The United States Fire has reinsured 
50% of the liability of the British 
America in order that the new company 
may start with a clean slate as a mem- 
ber of the Crum & Forster group. Both 
the British America and the Western 
Assurance will be pushed with charac- 
teristic Crum & Forster activity. As 
both Canadian companies have well- 
established connections in this country, 
the general opinion in higher fire in- 
surance circles is that they’ will make 
excellent advances under their new 
management. Toronto newspapers state 
that the purchase price paid by Crum 
& Forster for the British America stock 
was 125% of par for the $550,009 pre- 
ferred stock. 


“The Leading FIRE 


WM 
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so far as known have been satisfactory 
to the company, to its agents and to 
the public. 

In issuing such a policy the rate of 
premium is based on the list price of 
a car, no matter what its age, so that 
the effect is to write Buick cars, for 
example, for a fixed premium which 
does not vary from year to year, al- 
though because of the smaller amount 
payable as time goes on it has the effect 
of increasing the actual rate for the 
older models. 


Attracts Attention in Other Offices 


Like all contracts which are novel 
and have been successfully sold in cer- 
tain localities, the No Amount Policy 
has attracted attention in head offices 
of other companies, where its merits 
and demerits from all standpoints have 
been under consideration. Several com- 
panies are impressed with the desira- 
bility of issuing such a contract, where- 
as others believe it to be an unwise 
departure from customary practice, but 
it is understood that this has now 
passed beyond the stage of academic 
discussion and is being considered in 
the various conferences. 

In any question of this kind there 
are three factors which are usually 
given consideration—namely, the inter- 
ests of the companies, the interests of 
the local agents and brokers and the 
interests of the public. The principal 
argument heard on the companies’ side 
against the plan is believed to be found- 
ed on fear of issuing a policy contract 
without any stated limit of liability. 
The proponents of the new policy say 
this is an imaginary fear, pointing out 
that in several ways the liability is 
limited. The conditions of the policy 
hmit the company’s liability to the pay- 
ment of actual cash value at the time 
of fire. At the maximum no claim 


NO AMOUNT POLICY BEFORE CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


could be sustained for more than the 
cost of a new car. Therefore, that is a 
limit, though not stated in the policy. 
Again, there are several ways of deter- 
mining the actual cash value. For in- 
stance, dealers and companies alike 
make a very general use of the Na- 
tional Used Car Reports, which average 
actual sales in the various localities, 
and in this, way tend to fix the average 
price of second-hand cars of every 
make. Oftentimes the “trade in” value 
of a car is greater than the sale value, 
and it is pointed out that in rare cases 
would a company find it necessary to 
pay more than the trade in value under 
a No Amount Policy. 

Inquiry among adjusters of automo- 
bile losses brings the statement that 
the payment of the amount stated in 
the policy even in cases of total loss is 
comparatively rare. If this be true then 
the limit of liability produced by a 
stated amount in the policy is of little 
actual value. 

Next comes the psychological side. 
Whenever a policy is issued for a stated 
amount the _ policyholder has_ that 
amount in his mind. Even though it 
may have been explained to him that 
such amount is the limit rather than 
the measure of his loss, again and again 
adjusters are met with a statement of 
the assured that the company sold him 
a policy for $2,000 and this is the 
amount of loss he feels entitled to, col- 
lect. 


When a Man Sells His Car 


When a man wants to realize on his 
car he has two general choices, either 
to sell it for what it will bring in the 
market or to sell it to the insurance 
companies. If he is a holder of a $2,000 
policy and finds that the most he can 
get for his car in the market is $1,500, 
he may be willing to have an “accident” 


and consider his chance better for col- 
lecting more from the insurance com- 
pany than in the market, but if he hada 
No Amount Policy and is faced by the 
wording of the contract that the com- 
pany’s liability is that of the actual 
cash value, he is more likely to consider 
that he might better sell his car in the 
market and not take any of the chances 
involved in the other method. 


The Underwriting Angle 


On the underwriting side the propo- 
nents say there is at least this much 
to commend the No Amount Policy— 
namely, that it will do away with all 
the tremendous’ correspondence _be- 
tween agents and companies respecting 
the amount for which they issue poli- 
cies. This is said to be the great bur- 
den of handling the automobile business 
from the companies’ standpoint and 
also from the agents’. 


The agents, too, have their difficul- 
ties under the same head because quite 
naturally the average motor car owner 
believes that his machine is of more 
value than the average which companies 
are willing to grant. This means there 
is constant pressure exerted on the 
agents from the assured’s side to run 
the amounts up and constant pressure 
on the agents from the companies’ side 
to keep the amounts down. All this 
trouble for the agent, for the company 
and for the assured, would be avoided 
under the new plan, since the premium 
charge would be a flat one not predi- 
cated on any amount written. Rating 
manuals would be simpler and easier 
tc understand. Much expense would be 
saved in printing them and keeping 
them up-to-date. 

From the public’s point of view, the 
proponents continue, the No Amount 
Policy would seem to be equally satis- 
factory because it would be a real pol- 
icy of indemnity, undertaking to pay 
what the actual loss to the assured is 
namely, the actual cash value at the 
time of loss. It is said that where this 


plan has been tried out little difficulty 
is encountered in selling the contract to 
automobile owners. 

Finally, it is pointed out by propo- 
nents of this new policy that it is really 
not an experiment at all because col- 
lision insurance from the start has been 
handled on this plan: a flat premium 
charge without any limit of liability 
other than the actual cash value of the 
car, and that no difficulties have been 
encountered in the adjustment of col- 
lision losses because of this form of 
contract. 

It may be that the No Amount Policy 
will really solve the difficulties that 
have vexed and perplexed underwriters 
and that under this plan the business 
will settle down into a more or less 
permanent form that will make equita- 
ble rates easier to ascertain and under- 
writing experience more uniformly sat- 
isfactory in its results. If these are 
the results, then, of course, general 
adoption of the contract would follow. 
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Established 1869 


U.S. Branch 1892 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


of London, England 


30th ANNUAL 
UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT 


December 31st, 1922. 


ASSETS 

Government, State, Municipal, Railroad, 

and Public Utility Bonds............. $13,816,736.16 
WUOGHEN a Ha siGdad ¢acesutacken ceed wens 387,360.00 
First Mortgages on Real Estate......... 40,000.00 
Cash on Hand and in Bank............. 689,535.02 
Interest Due and Accrued.............. 201,438.88 
Premiums not Over Three Months Due in 

Course of Couleehdi..s.... vcrcccccees 3,088,597.99 
AY CURGE ebGtO ss. hoc. i:cccecmesédesaee 427,670.83 


$18,651,338.88 


LIABILITIES 
Claim Reserve: 
Compensation and Liability 
Departments (As required by 


Credit Department 


Liabilities 


tingencies 


Surplus to Policyholders............. 


Deposited With Insurance Departments and United States Trustee $14,230,836.29 


Writes: Workmen’s Compensation, Employers’ Liability, General Liability, Workmen’s Collective, Elevator, Teams, 
Plate Glass, Automobile, Accident, Health, Credit, Burglary, Boiler, Flywheel, Engine, and Electric 
Machine Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


F. W. LAWSON, GENERAL MANAGER 


Insurance 91¢ 

Jepartment of New York) $6,219,482.81 
... 470,272.96 
eka 975,457.26 
... 5,555,901.83 


ajage 334,540.98 


All Other Departments............ 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums..... 
Reserve for Taxes: .655 oc ie Sccccce. 
Reserve for Commissions, and All Other 
eins 927,771.38 
stag 400,000.00 | 


Reserve for Federal Taxes.......... 
Voluntary Additional Reserve for Con- 
...  1,250,000.00 } 


Coe cere reer er reser essese 


-+- 2,5617,911.66 





$16,133,427.22 


$18,651,338.88 
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AUTOMOBILE & MARINE DEPARTMENT | 





Bill is Introduced 
To Curb Auto Thefts 


OWNERSHIP TITLES 


Heavy Penalties Imposed for Failure 
of Owners to Comply With 
Certificate Demands 


REQUIRES 





A bill intended to check automobile 
thefts was introduced in the Legisla- 
ture at Albany on Monday by Senator 
McGarry of Queens and Assemblyman 
Van Wagenen of Ulster, chairmen of 
the Senate and Assembly Committees 
on Internal Affairs. The bill is said to 
have the backing of the Association of 
district attorneys and federal attorneys 
of the state. 

“The bill,” according to District At- 
torney Wallace, “provides that every 
owner of a motor car must carry in his 
car or on his person while driving a 
certificate of title containing a full de- 
scription of the car and countersigned 
by the State Tax Commission. The certifi- 
cate is subject at all times to inspec- 
tion by police and other peace officers 
and representatives of the State Tax 
Commission. When application is made 
for a license the certificate must be 
shown before a license can be issued. 
A 50 cent fee is provided for the issu- 
ance of certificates.” 

In case of failure to provide with the 
bill, if made law, which requires that 
an owner when selling his car must 
send to the State Tax Commission his 
certificate of title endorsed with the 
name of the buyer, the owner is liable 
to imprisonment from two to ten years 
or a fine of from $100 to $1,000, or both. 
li is made a misdemeanor for a dealer 
to fail to issue a certificate of title and 
to transmit a copy to the Tax Depart- 
ment when a car is sold. In case driv- 
ers of cars fail to keep their certificates 
in the cars when driving they are liable 
to fines ranging from $5 to $1,000. 











Coiliines In rer 


By Maurice Diaz 














While it is too early for marine com- 
panies here to issue their reports for 
the last year, it is generally known that 
the marine insurance results for 1922 
will be disappointing. Competition on 
the one hand, heavy claims, especially 
for total losses on the other, coupled 
with a decrease in the volume of busi- 
ness obtainable due to the lower values, 
are the principal reasons for the. un- 
satisfactory underwriting result. It is, 
however, confidently expected that ma- 
rine insurance business has now com- 
pleted its last of the three bad years. 

It would be rash to forecast that ma- 
rine underwriters will make a fortune 
during the current year, but conditions 
are far more favorable. There is, in the 
first place, a welcome increase in the 
volume of business due partly to the 
increased values and partly to the ex- 
pansion of trade. There will be less 
competition owing to the considerable 
purification of the marine insurance 
market. 

The balance sheets of all the British 
marine companies for 1921 are available 
and they show a very unsatisfactory 
result in respect of the 1921 and 1920 
underwriting. As regards the compan- 
ies whose reports show the profit or loss 
in connection with the year 1920, analy- 
sis discloses that the net profit of twelve 
leading companies in respect of 1920 was 
only £163,060, as against £882,243 for 
1919. The percentage of profit for 1920 
is equal to only 1.52% of the premium 
income, as against 9.66% for 1919. 

1921 Premiums 

The largest premium income in the 

list is that of the Indemnity Mutual Ma- 


rine Insurance Co,, which in 1920 amal. . 


Whittelsey Resigns 
As Marine Secretary 


LEAVES AETNA FOR TRAVEL 





Was With Company for 37 Years; 
Directors Pass Resolution Praising 
His Excellent Work 


William F. Whittelsey, marine vice- 
president of the Aetna since 1917, re- 
signed his position last week in order 
to rest and travel abroad. The direc- 
tors passed a vote expressing to Mr. 
Whittelsey “a full appreciation of his 
valuable services to the company dur- 
ing the past thirty-seven years of con- 
tinuous work.” He was born in Hart- 
ford in October, 1856. 

Ralph B. Ives, the new president of 
the Aetna, will take over Mr. Whittel- 
sey’s work in the marine department 
with the other officers of the depart- 
ment. Mr. Whittelsey was for many 
years marine clerk and special marine 
agent. In 1908 he was elected assistant 
marine secretary. Four years later he 
was promoted to marine secretary, fill- 
ing that office until his election to the 
marine vice-presidency. 

Before entering insurance he was em- 
ployed in the Hartford Post Office. His 
first insurance experience was with the 
local agency of the Aetna. At one time 
he was president of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Conference. For 
the last year the Aetna has not been 
engaged in actual ocean marine under- 
writing in this part of the country, hav- 
ing withdrawn its connections in this 
city. Smith & Hicks, however, under- 
write here for the inland marine depart- 
ment. 

At the annual meeting of the Aetna 
(fire) Insurance Company last week the 
vacancy created by the recent resigna- 
tion of William F. Whittelsey was not 
filled. 





gamated with the Northern Assurance 
Co. The 1920 result of this company 
was a loss of £200,000, as against a 
profit of £119,114 for 1919. The largest 
profit was that of the London & Pro, 
vincial Marine. The profit was £112,- 
627, or 22.63% of the 1920 premiums. 

A perfect example demonstrating the 
effect of the considerable fall in values 
in the year 1921 is the total of premiums 
secured by these twelve companies com- 
pared with the two preceding years: 

The total for 1921 was £5,661,712 

ds “ese “* 1920 “ £9,626,219 
ws ” “ 1919 “ £9,132,929 

Generally speaking, the first year’s 
settlements for 1921 showed an appre- 
ciable improvement on those of the pre- 
ceding year mainly due to the fall in the 
incomes, but this improvement was 
partly nullified by the increase in the 
expense ratio. 


Washington Hearing 
On Bills of Lading 


HAGUE RULES ARE INTRODUCED 





Brussels Edition Forms Bill Used as 
Basis of Discussion; Objections 
and Defenses 





Many leading marine underwriters 
and loss department managers from 
New York were in Washington Tues- 
day and Wednesday of this week to 
attend hearings on the bill introduced 
in the House of Representatives by 
Congressman George W. Edmonds in- 
corporating the principal features of the 
Brussels edition of The Hague Rules. 
The bill is practically a complete copy 
of the 1922 Brussels Convention and 
was introduced early this month to 
form the basis for hearings and the 
possibility of reaching an agreement 
between underwriters, shippers and 
shipowners on a standard bill of lading. 
The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, before whom the hear- 
ings were held, is not committed either 
in favor of or against the bill. 

One of the outstanding faults of the 
bill as now constituted is the provision 
that liability for shipowners shall be 
limited to $100 per package, the amount 
now recognized and against’ the con- 
tinuance of which strong opposition is 
directed. The $100 limitation was sub- 
stituted for the £100 limit contained 
in the Brussels Convention when this 
bill was being drafted, and in that re- 
spect differs from the proposed bills of 
lading rules being considered by the 
other maritime countries. It is certain 
that this bill could not be passed with 
the low limit of $100 per package left 
in as one of the chief provisions. 

Objections have also been taken to 
the section of the Brussels Convention 
stipulating that the liability of carriers 
shall not begin before a shipment is 
loaded on a ship’s tackle nor extend 
beyond the time that the shipment 
leaves a ship’s tackle at port of destina- 
tion. This, of course, relieves the ship- 
owner of liability for losses incurred 
while cargoes are in lighters or in the 
docks or warehouses of the carrier. 
However, the carrier is still liable for 
these losses under the laws of bailment 
of the country in which the loss occurs, 
while the Brussels Convention confines 
itself to the high seas. Some under- 
writers are supporters of the provision 
as it now stands, claiming that to at- 
tempt to extend the liability of the car- 
rier would bring conflicts with local 
statutes and cause protracted delays in 
loss settlements. 





STRONACH MARINE SECRETARY 

At the annual election last week of 
officers of the Aetna (fire) Insurance 
Company of Hartford, R. E. Stronach 
was elected marine secretary and M. 
W. Morron marine assistant secretary. 














GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized 1872 Incorporated 1918 


Incorporated 1886 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Atterney 


1-3 So. William St. 
AN 


NEW YORK 


ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 








HAMLIN WITH FRANKLIN 





To Head Philadelphia Marine Office; 
in Keeping With New 
General Policy 





Frank Hamlin, of Cammann, Walter 
& Co., insurance brokers, at 51 Maiden 
Lane, is to head the marine department 
in Philadelphia of the Franklin, accord. 
ing to an announcement by Charles A. 
Hulme, head of the Home’s marine de- 
partment. In accordance with the pol- 
icy of the two companies to establish 
branch offices instead of having marine 


general agencies, this appointment ig 
made. 


Mr. Hamlin is head of the marine de- 
partment of Cammann, Walter & Co., 
and is well-known in New York. For 


many years he was with Johnson & 
Higgins. 





CHANGE RIVER PLATE CLAUSE 





Hamburg Underwriters Agree to Carry 
Risks Beyond Ten Days Upon Pay- 
ment of Extra Premium 





Marine underwriters at Hamburg, 
Germany, have given way on the River 
Plate controversy, and under the pres- 
sure of competition have granted the 
concession, refused by American under- 
writers, to insure shipments in customs 
houses and warehouses beyond the ten- 
day period upon the payment of an 
additional premium. The new clause 
now employed by Hamburg underwrit- 
ers, effective since the first of the year, 
follows: 

“For goods destined to Buenos Ayres 
or Montevideo, the risks under this 
policy shall cease upon arrival in a 
custom house, warehouse, shed or store. 
If goods are not directly brought to a 
custom house, warehouse, shed or store, 
the risks shall cease upon the expiry 
of ten days subsequent to landing. 

“If the risks after the expiration of 
such period are to be covered, a pre- 
mium of %% for each commenced 15 
days is payable. 

“In consideration of a further addi- 
tional of 4% per 15 days for goods 
under Pos. B & C of the Theft Risks 
Tariff, 44% per 15 days for goods under 
Pos. D of the Theft Risks Tariff, under- 
writers agree to cover the risks of theft. 

“The duration of the extra storage 
risks has to be notified when effecting 
the insurance. The risks under this 
policy expire, no matter what duration 
of the special storage risks has been 
agreed to, at the moment when the 
goods are brought to the point at the 
place of destination which the con- 
signee has destined for their storage. 





F. A. HARLEY AUTO ADJUSTER 


Frederick A. Harley has resigned a8 
automobile manager of the Royal at the 
New York office, effective March 1, to 
go in business for himself as indepen- 
dent adjuster. Mr. Harley has had four- 
teen years’ experience with the Royal, 
having started as adjuster and worked 
into the automobile branch until he 
took charge in 1918 of the automobile 
department. He will establish his new 
offices at 15 Park Row and will special- 
ize in automobile adjustments. 





UNION HISPANO ELECTS 

Walter D. Despard, who recently Te 
signed as president of the Union His- 
pano Fire & Marine, was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors at the 
annual meeting of the company last 
week, Francisco Tamanes, of Havana, 
president of the parent company, was 
elected president to succeed Mr. pf 
pard. Other officers elected are: Wil- 
liam B. Vanderhoof and Daniel H. Bella- 
more, vice-presidents; Elias A. de Lima, 
treasurer; William J. Tharmack, secre- 
tary, and Charles B. Kent, assistant 
treasurer. 
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Text of Bill of Lading 
Measure at Washington 


Following is the text of the Carriage 
otf Goods by Sea Act that was the sub- 
ject of hearings at Washington on Tues- 
day and Wednesday of this week: 

A Bill Relating to the Carriage of Goods by Sea 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States ofi Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled: 

Section 1. When used in this Act— 

(a) The term “carrier” includes the owner or 
the charterer of a ship who enters into a con- 
tract of carriage with a shipper. 

(b) The term ‘‘contract of carriage’ applies 
only to contracts of carriage covered by a bill 
of lading or any similar document of title, in 
so far as such document relates to the carriage 
of goods by sea, including any bill of ladin 
or any similar document as aforesaid issue 
under or pursuant to a charter party from the 
moment at which such bill of lading governs 
the rights of the carrier and of the holder of 
the bill of lading. 

(c) The term “goods” includes goods, wares, 
merchandises! and articles of every kind what- 
soever except live animals and cargo which by 
the contract of carriage is stated as being 
carried on deck and is so carried. 

(d) The term “ship” means any vessel used 
for the carriage of goods by sea. 

(e) The term “carriage of goods’ covers the 
period from the timre when the goods are loaded 
on to the time they are discharged from the 
ship. 

Sec. 2. That under every contract of carriage 
of goods by sea the carrier, in regard to the 
loading, handling, stowage, carriage, custody, 
care and discharge of such goods shall be sub- 
ject to the responsibilities and liabilities, and 
entitled to the rights and immunities set forth 
in sections 3 and 4, 

Rights and Duties of Carrier 

Sec. 3. (a) The carrier shall be bound before 
and at the beginning of the voyage to exercise 
due diligence’ to— 

1, Make the ship seaworthy. 

2. Properly man, equip and supply the ship; 

3. Make the holds, refrigerating and _ cool 
chambers, and all other parts of the ship in 
which goods are carried, fit and safe for their 
reception, carriage and preservation. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of section 4 
the carrier shall properly and carefully load, 
handle, stow, carry, keep, care for, and dis- 
charge the goods carried. 

(c) After receiving the goods into his charge 
the carrier or the master or agent of the carrier 
shall on demand, of the shipper issue to the 
shipper a bill of lading showing amongst other 
things— 

1. The leading marks necessary for identifica- 
tion of the goods as the same are furnished in 
writing by the shipper before the loading of 
such goods starts, provided such marks are 
stamped or otherwise shown clearly upon the 
goods if uncovered, or on the cases or coverings 
in which such goods are contained, in such a 
manner as should ordinarily remain legible 
util the end of the voyage; : 

2, Either the number of packages or pieces, 
or the quantity, or weight, as the case may be, 
as furnished in writing by the shipper; 

a apparent order and condition of the 
goods. 

Provided, That no carrier, master, or agent 
of the carrier shall be bound to state or show 
in the bill of lading any marks, number, quan- 
tity, or weight which he has reasonable ground 
for suspecting, nor accurately to represent the 
goods actually received, or which he has had 
no reasonable means of checking. . ; 

(d) Such a bill of lading shall be prima facie 
evidence of the receipt by the carrier of the 
goods as therein described in accordance with 
paragraph (c), 1, 2 and 3 of this section. 

(e) The shipper shall be deemed to have 
guaranteed to the carrier the accuracy at the 
time of shipment of the marks, number, quan- 
tity and weight as furnished by him, an the 
shipper shall indemnify the carrier against all 
loss, damages, and expenses arising or result- 


ing from inaccuracies in such particulars. The 
tight of the carrier to such indemnit shall in 
no way limit his responsibility an liability 


under the contract of 
other than the shipper. 

(f) Unless notice of loss or damage and the 
general nature of such loss or damage be given 
in writing to the carrier or his agent at the 
port of discharge before or atthe time of the 
moval of the goods into the custody of the 
Person entitled to delivery thereof under the 
contract of carriage, such removal shall be 
Prima facie evidence of the delivery by the 
carrier of the goods as described in the bill of 
lading. If the loss or damage is not apparent, 
the notice must be given within three days of 
the delivery of the goods. The notice in writ- 
ing will not be admissible if the state of the 
goods has at the time of their receipt been 
agreed to be otherwise than as stated in the 
notice. In any event, the carrier and the ship 
shall be discharged from all liability in respect 
of loss or damage unless suit is brought within 
one year after delivery of the goods or the 
a4 when the goods should have been deliv- 
ered, 

In the case of any actual or apprehended loss 
or damage the carrier and the receiver shall 
give all reasonable facilities to each other for 
Mspecting and tallying the goods. ‘ 

(g) After the goods are loaded the bill of 
ading to be issued by the carrier, master or 
agent of the carrier to the shipper shall, if the 
shipper so demands. be a “shipped” bill ot 
ading: Provided, That if the shipper shall 
have previously taken up any document of title 
to such goods, he shall surrender the same as 
against the issue of the “shipped” bill of lading 
ut at the option of the carrier such document 
of title may be noted at the port of shipment 
y the carrier, master or agent with the name 
names of the ship or ships upon which the 


carriage to any person 





goods have been shipped and the date or dates 
of shipment, and when so noted the same shall, 
for the purpose of this paragraph, be deemed to 
constitute a “shipped” bill of lading. 

(h) Any clause, covenant, or agreement in a 
contract of carriage relieving the carrier or the 
ship from liability for "loss or damage to, or 
in connection with, goods arising from negli- 
gence, fault, or failure in the duties and obliga- 
tions provided in this section or lessening such 
liability otherwise than as provided in this Act 
shall be null and void, and of no effect. A 
benefit of insurance or similar clause shall be 
deemed to be a clause relieving the carrier 
from liability. 

Carriers’ Exemptions 

Sec. 4. (a) Neither the carrier nor the ship 
shall be liable for loss or damage arising or 
resulting from unseaworthiness unless caused 
by want of due diligence on the part of the 
carrier to make the ship seaworthy, and to 
secure that the shi is properly manned, 
equipped and supplied, and to make the holds, 
refrigerating and coo] chambers, and all other 
parts of the ship in which goods are carried 
fit and safe for their reception, carriage, an 
preservation in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph (a) of section 3. Whenever loss 
or damage has resulted from unseaworthiness 
the burden of proving the exercise of due dili- 
gence shall be on the carrier or other person 
claiming exemption under this section. 

(b) Neither the carrier nor the ship shall be 
responsible for loss or damage arising or re- 
sulting from: 

1. Act, neglect, or default of the master, 
mariner, pilot, or the servants of the carrier in 
o navigation or in the management of the 
ship; 

2. Fire, unless caused by the actual fault or 
pene of the carrier; 

3. Perils, dangers and accidents of the sea 
or other navigable waters; 

4. Act of God; 

5. Act of war; 

6. Act of public enemies; 

7. Arrest or restraint of princes, rulers, or 
people, or seizure under legal process; 

8 Quarantine restrictions; 

9. Act or omission of the shipper or owner of 
the goods, his agent or representative; 

10. Strikes or lockouts or stoppage or restraint 
of labor from whatever cause, whether partial 
or general; 

11. Riots and civil commotions; 

12. Saving or attempting to save life or prop- 
erty at sea; 

13. Wastage in bulk or weight or inherent 
defect, quality, or vice of the goods; 

14. Insufficiency of packing; 

15. Insufficiency or inadequacy of marks; 

16. Latent defects not discoverable by due 
diligence; 

17. Any other cause arising without the actual 
fault or privity of the carrier, or without the 
fault or neglect of the agents or servants of the 
carrier, but the burden of proof ghall be on the 
person claiming the benefit of this exception 
to show that neither the actual fault or privity 
of the carrier nor the fault or neglect of the 
agents or servants of the carrier contributed 
to the loss or damage. 

(c) The shipper shall not be responsible for 
Icss or damage sustained by the carrier or the 
ship arising or resulting from any cause with- 
out the act, fault, or neglect of the shipper, his 
agents or his servants. 

(d) Any deviation in saving or attempting to 
save life or property at sea, or any reasonable 
deviation shall not be deemed to be an in- 
fringement or breach of this Act or of the con- 
tract of carriage, and the carrier shall not be 
— for any loss or damage resulting there- 

rom. 

(e) Neither the carrier nor the ship shall in 
any event be or become liable for any loss or 
damage to or in connection with goods in an 
amount beyond $100 per package or unit, or 
the equivalent of that sum in other currency 
unless the nature and value of such goods have 
been declared by the shipper before the goods 
are shipped and have been inserted in the 
bill of lading. 

This declaration, if embodied in the bill of 
lading, shall be prima facie evidence but shall 
not be binding or conclusive on the carrier. 

By agreement between the carrier, master. or 
agent of the carrier and the shipper another 
maximum amount than mentioned in this para- 
graph may be fixed: Provided, That such maxi- 
mum shal] not be less than the figure above 
named, 

The rate of exchange shall be taken to be 
the rate ruling on the day ot the arrival of the 
ship at the port of discharge of the goods con- 
cerned. 

(f) Neither the carrier nor the ship shall be 
responsible in any event for loss or damage 
to or in connection with goods if the nature or 
value thereof as shown in the bill of lading 
has been willfully misstated by the shipper 
in the bill of lading. . 

(zg) Goods of an inflammable, explosive or 
dangerous nature, to the shipment whereof the 
carrier, master, or agent of the carrier has not 
consented with knowledge of their nature and 
character, may at any time before discharge 
be landed at any place or destroyed or ren- 
dered innocuous by the carrier without com- 
pensation to the shipper, and the shipper of 
such goods shall be liable for all damages and 
expenses directly or indirectly arising out of 
or resulting from such shipment. If any such 
goods shipped with such knowledge and con- 
sent shal] become a danger to the ship or cargo, 
they may in like manner be landed at any 
place, or destroyed or rendered innocuous by 
the carrier, without liability on the part of the 
carrier except to general average. if any. 

May Surrender All Rights 

Sec. 5. A carrier shall be at liberty to sur- 
render in whole or in part all or any of his 
rights and immunities under this Act, provided 
such surrender shal] be embodied in the bill 


U.S. Chamber Approves 
State Marine Bills 


WANTS RELIEF TO BE GIVEN 


Urges Legislatures to Liberate Marine 
Companies From Fire Insurance 
Statutes 


The following report of the Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
relative to the model marine insurance 
bill for the District of Columbia was 
approved by the National Chamber's 
board of directors at a meeting on Feb- 
ruary 8. aa) 

The Insurance Advisory Committee 
has adopted and approved the following 
findings and resolution. 

It was found: 

1. That American marine insurance 
has heretofore been largely regulated 
by the laws suitable to fire insurance. 

2. That American insurance generally 
and especially marine insurance and 
insurers have been and are hampered 
by the severe and in effect unjust re- 
strictions and handicaps which have 
been imposed by the varying laws of 
the different states. 

3. That American marine insurance 
has with great difficulty met foreign 
competition and in many situations has 
not been able to compete because exist- 
ing conditions so strongly favor foreign 
underwriters. 

4. That Congress, realizing the injus-. 
tice of these conditions and in order to 
enable American marine underwriters 
to compete on an equality with foreign 
underwriters, passed the Model Marine 
Insurance Act for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Be it, therefore, Resolved, That’ the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States endorse the underlying purpose 
of the Model Marine Insurance Law of 
the District of Columbia which is to 
develop and foster American marine 
underwriting, and 

Urges States to Amend Laws 

That the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States urge the various 
states so to modify their state laws as 
to permit our American marine under- 








of lading issued to the shipper. The provisions 
of this Act shall not be applicable to charter 
parties, but if bills of lading are issued in the 
case of a ship under a charter party they shall 
comply with the terms of this Act. Nothing in 
this Act shall be held to prevent the insertion 
in a bill of lading of any lawful provision 
regarding general average. 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
preceding sections a carrier, master or agent 
of the carrier and a shipper shall in regard to 
any particular goods be at liberty to enter 
into any agreement in any terms as to the 
responsibility and liability of the carrier for 
suc oods, and ag to the rights and immuni- 
ties of the carrier in respect of such goods, or 
his obligation as to seaworthiness, so far as 
this stipulation is not contrary to public policy, 
or the care or diligence of his servants or 
agents in regard to the loading, handling, 
stowage, carriage, custody, care and discharge 
of the goods carried by sea: Provided: That 
in this case no bill of lading has been or shall 
be issued and that the terms agreed shall be 
embodied in a receipt which shall be a non 
snapeanee document and shal] be marked as 
such. 

Any agreement so entered into shall have 
full legal effect: Provided, That this section 
shall not apply to ordinary commercial ship- 
ments made in the ordinary course of trade, 
but only to other shipments where the char- 
acter or condition of the property to be carried 
or the circumstances, terms and conditions 
under which the carriage is to be performed 
and such ag reasonably to justify a special 
agreement. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall not 
affect the rights and obligations of the carrier 
under the provisions of sections 4281 to 4289, 
inclusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. 

Sec. 8 This Act shall apply to ali contracts 
of carriage of goods by sea to, from or between 
ports of the United States and its possessions 
and between any such ports and foreign ports. 

Sec, 9. If any manager, agent, master, owner, 
or charterer of any vessel shall issue a con- 
tract of carriage in, violation of the provisions 
of this Act, or which shall contain clauses, 
covenants, or agreements which are declared 
by paragraph (h) of section 3 of this Act to be 
null and void and of no effect, or shall refuse 
to issue a contract of carriage in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act, he shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding $2,000, to be col- 
lected and disposed of in the same manner as 
ge my in section 5 of the Act of February 
13, 1893. 

Sec. 10. This Act cy a be cited as the Car- 
riage of Goods by Sea Act. 


writing to develop with our merchant 
marine, and enable American companies 
more successfully to compete with for- 
eign underwriters, and 
That, under the authority of Refer- 
endum No. 29, which states “Prefer- 
ence for American underwriters 
and use of the underwriting market 
of the world for insurance not cov- 
ered by American underwriters, 
without intervention by government 
insurance, are recommended by the 
committee,” 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States be asked to urge the various 
states so to modify their existing legis- 
lation as to permit American marine 
underwriters to compete at least on an 
equality with foreign marine under- 
writers, and agreeably with the resolu- 
tion adopted by this chamber at its 
meeting in May, 1919, which approved 
and urged “encouragement and support 
of all measures calculated to increase 
or facilitate America’s trade with other 
nations and the extension of Amerieun 
banking and insurance to accompany 
and supplement the foreign enterprises 
of American Commerce,” be it further 
Resolved, That the various states be 
urged especially to adopt in their laws 
the principles set forth under titles 
Nos, I, V, VI, VIII and IX of the said 
Model Marine Insurance Law, which 
relate to definition, taxes, investment of 
assets of domestic companies, establish- 
ment of foreign connections, prohibition 
of unauthorized insurance and licensing 
of brokers.* 


Reviewed by Executive Office 


The above statement has been con- 
sidered by the executive office, and in 
accordance with suggestions made, the 
following information is brought to the 
attention of the board of directors: 

1. This report contains two recom- 
mendations, as follows: 

(a) That the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States endorse the 
underlying principles of the 
Model Marine Insurance Law of 
the District of Columbia, and 
That the chamber urge the vari- 
ous states to adopt in legislation 
the fundamental principles of said 
law. 

2. The Insurance Advisory Committee 
believes the underlying purposes of the 
Model Marine Insurance Law of the 
District of Columbia have been already 
endorsed by the chamber in the sense 
that they merely carry into effect 
recommendation 6 of Referendum No. 
29, which carried by a vote of 1,375 in 
favor to 73 opposed, and the resolution 
referred to, which was passed by the 
annual meeting in 1919. The resident 
vice-president is also of the same opin- 
ion. 


(b) 


Respectfully submitted, 
HARRY A. SMITH, 
Chairman Insurance Advisory Com. 
January 29, 1923. 


*These titles substantially correspond with 
tithes I, X, VII, XI and XIII, the latter in- 
cluding privilege tax on brokers, of the “Pro- 
posed Uniform State Marine Insurance Law” 
recently prepared for submission to the Na- 
tional Convention of State Commissioners of 
Insurance. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS | 








Monopolistic State 
Fund Bill Debate 
Stirs Speakers Ire 


BOTH SIDES ARE VITUPERATIVE 





Honesty of Fund Administration Ques- 
tioned; Fear Big Graft; Unter- 
myer Among Those Heard 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Albany, Feb. 14.—The hearing pre- 
sided over by Senator Salvatore A. Co- 
tillo, of New York, on the monopolistic 
state fund compensation bill, was staged 
to a crowded assembly chamber under 
conditions calculated to leave a favor- 
able impression with the committee. It 
was perhaps one of the most lively that 
has taken place in Albany in many a 
day. It was full of vituperative attacks 
upon the integrity and honesty of the 
different classes of carriers engaged in 
the business. The opposition was heard 
first, then those in favor of the meas- 
ure, after which Judge Joseph A. Kel- 
logg, former public service commis- 
sioner, made a few closing remarks 
against the bill. 

Jeremiah F. Connor, former counsel 
to the Compensation Bureau, opened the 
hearing by a bitter attack on the hon- 
esty of the administration of the state 
fund, along the lines of his published 
statements, but going more into detail 
in the citing of cases by name and call- 
ing further attention to the great num- 
ber of cases which the state fund has 
carried to the courts as against the 
comparatively few by the casualty com- 
panies. Mr. Connor called attention to 
the numerous cases where the injured 
workmen had been compelled to share 
his compensation with an employee of 
the bureau and left the inference that 
the creation of an exclusive state fund 
would encourage the enlargement of 
such a system. 

Chambers of Commerce Against Bill 

He was followed by J. L. Train, rep- 
resenting mutual casualty companies. 
Mr. Train made out a good case for 
the mutuals, dwelling at length upon 
their system of accident prevention, in- 
spections, etc., and the right of the em- 
ployer to select his own carrier. 

O. G. Brown was heard representing 
the self-insurers and dwelt upon the 
merits of that class of insurance. 

Martin E. Burke, representing the In- 
terboro Rapid Transit Company, voiced 
opposition to the measure, as did the 
representatives of the chambers of 
commerce of Brooklyn, Buffalo and 
Rochester and a number of other cities 
which had passed an almost similarly 
worded resolution against a monopolis- 
tic fund. 

The registered opposition of practic- 
ally every Company engaged in the busi- 
ness was filed as a matter of record. 

A number of representatives of cas- 
ualty companies had telegraphed their 
inability to be present today and the 
hearing on the bill relating to stock in- 
vestments went over. 

The hearing started off wrong for the 
casualty companies to gain a favorable 
impression with the committee, even if 
they were receptive to anything favor- 
able from them, although the able sum- 
ming up of their case by Judge Kellogg, 
who emphasized the fact that, until the 
state fund had shown itself capable of 
attracting business, which, in spite of 
its lower rate it had not been able to do, 
it should not be trusted with a monopo- 
listic administration. 

The argument for the bill was opened 
by John M. O’Hanlon, legislative repre- 
sentative of the State Federation of 
Labor, who dwelt upon the fact that the 
workingmen of the state wanted a state 
fund because a state fund is the only 
method of insurance that absolutely 
guarantees to the workers compensa- 
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tion coverage, 

He was followed by Thomas F. Cur- 
tis, formerly a deputy compensation 
commissioner, who made a bitter attack 
upon the casualty companies, citing 
cases of delayed settlements. He re- 
sented the idea that the state is in- 
capable of administering a fund hon- 
estly and efficiently and stated that the 
administration had been seriously han- 
dicapped by penurious appropriations 
made in the past by the state. 

Untermyer Cites Whitney 

Samuel Untermyer, the next speaker, 
dwelt upon the economic features of the 
situation and the saving that would be 
entailed in the matter of premiums, 
reading exhaustively from the testimony 
and conclusions contained in the report 
of the Lockwood Committee, which “of- 
ficially” has never been rendered, going 
with great detail into the warfare waged 
by casualty companies against mutuals 
and the state fund, making the charge 
of an immense publicity fund and a 
slush fund being employed in an effort 
to beat down and destroy the state in- 
surance fund and stressing the bureau 
of the casualty companies which directs 
such operations. 

Mr. Untermyer was in unusually good 
form and the more content to indulge 
in mild sarcasm than in vituperative 
utterances. He read from testimony of 
Mr. Whitney, from which he drew the 
conclusion that premium rates were 
much too high and argued if such rates 
are to be collected they should go to 
the injured workingman rather than as 
profits to the stockholders, calling spe- 
cial attention to the success achieved by 
a state fund in the Province of Canada. 

Mr. Untermyer, in the course of the 
hearing, intimated that he would favor 
an amendment to the bill permitting 
self-insurance if adequate security were 
deposited and all awards made by the 
commission as was done under the pro- 
visions of the old law. This concession 
brought forth a storm of protest from 
the labor interests. Mr. Untermyer laid 
great stress on the assumption that 
either the casualty companies or the 
state fund must go; that both cannot 
continue to live and that the state 
should not allow any one to derive a 
profit off the injuries of the workmen. 

Dr. John Andrews, representing the 
State Medical Association, spoke in 
favor of a state fund. 

Hugh Frayne, chairman of the Feder-, 
ation of Labor, made a sympathetic plea 
on behalf of the working people of the 
state for an exclusive fund, as did W. 
F. Kehoe, of the New York State Labor 
Council. 

Committee Hostile 

William E. Fitzsimmons, attorney of 
Albany, represented the railroad broth- 
erhoods, while John F. Holland, presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Labor, 
and John Fitzgibbons, mayor of Oswego, 
the latter representing the railroad 
workers, made bitter attacks on the 
methods employed by the casualty com- 
panies and the self-insurers. 

All in .all the casualty companies did 
not make a particularly good case for 
themselves at the hearing. The com- 
mittee itself was inclined to be hostile. 
It was staged as a field day for labor. 
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It seems certain the Senate will report 
the measure out of committee at an 
early date. In the Assembly the bill is 
in the hands of the insurance commit- 
tee, whose chairman, Eberly Hutchin- 
son, is:opposed thereto and claims to 
have a majority of the committee with 
him, so it will be the Senate bill which 
will come over to the Assembly when 
there passed, to be acted upon. 





OPPOSES STATE MONOPOLY 





Real Estate Board Against Bills Giving 
State Charge of Workmen’s 
Compensation “ 





The Real Estate Board of New York 
strongly urges the citizens of New York 
State to write their Senators and As- 
semblymen, requesting them to oppose 
the two bills, giving the New York 
State Fund a monopoly of workmen’s 
compensation insurance in the state. 

The board says: “The scheme of a 
monopolistic state fund has been pre- 
sented to the Legislature on many occa- 
sions, but each time has failed of pass- 
age. In the past these bills were sup- 
ported by the Federation, of Labor and 
by certain social welfare organizations, 
but had no support from the public 
generally. They were beaten because 
the testimony presented as to the effect 
of monopolistic state insurance was so 
strongly adverse that the bills were sel- 
dom seriously considered. It was found 
that under the state insurance proposi- 
tion in Germany malingering was en- 
and testimony was offered 
showing that workmen would even seri- 


ously maim themselves in order to get 
«the benefit of the insurance fund from 


friendly administrators.” 





OPPOSE STATE MONOPOLY 

The leading business men of Roches- 
ter have launched a protest against 
the creation of a State monopoly of 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
New York as provided by the Lock- 
wood Committee bills. These business 
men say that workmen’s compensation 
insurance as now operated is satis- 
factory and they oppose the proposed 
change. They claim that a state mon- 
opoly would handle over $60,000,000 in 
premiums and that it would necessitate 
an organization of at least 75,000 people 
and would result in vast waste. 
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Salvage Work An 
Item of Importance 


SURETY COMPANY EVER ON JOB 








Vice-President Radcliffe, of Fidelity & 
Deposit, Tells of Collection 
After 25 Years 





George L. Radcliffe, vice-president of 
the Fidelity & Deposit, and having su- 
pervision over the claim, legal and sal- 
vage departments, explained the me- 
chanism of those departments of the 
F. & D. agency convention in Baltimore 
last week. 

What he had to say about salvage was 
especially interesting. Salvage with a 
surety company is what a company can 
get out of a loss after the loss is paid. 
This sounds like an anomaly, but a com- 
pany never pays a loss without the legal 
right to the return of all of it from the 
principal and sometimes from other 
sources. Thus, when an embezzler flees 
to South America and the company 
makes good on its contract with the 
embezzler’s employer it is not neces- 
sarily a total loss by any means. From 
the standpoint of the fidelity company 
the thief owes the company money and 
the company keeps on his trail, often 
collecting some of it. This is not only 
a welcome addition to the assets, but it 
is bad for the morale of crookdom as 
the word has gone forth in that under- 
world that surety companies like great 
banking institutions never sleep as far 
as trying to apprehend absconders and 
embezzlers is concerned. 

Mr. Radcliffe told of one salvage col- 
lection where the case was twenty-five 
years old. It was a contractor’s bond. 
In another case a loss was paid twenty 
years ago, but the company has col- 
lected $3,000 a year for five years. 

The speaker had considerable to say 
about the status of attorneys to the 
company as good producing factors. 
The company, on the other hand, desires 
to show them every courtesy and as- 
sistance. He urged that managers and 
general agents make these local attor- 
neys from other cities feel perfectly at 
home if they call as visitors from an- 
other city. This is being done in New 
York City and other cities. — 

The legal department has in contem- 
plation a law bulletin which will go of 
the local attorneys. It will consist 0 
the names of the attorneys and other 
information of interest. — — 

The Fidelity & Deposit had abo d 
10,000 new claims in 1922. At the = 
of the year the losses paid plus ane 
sary reserves for outstanding liabilitle 
in regard to these claims footed = 
only to such a sum as to make a 0 
mal loss ratio. 
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Metropolitan Life Man 
Talks Sales to F. & D. 


STRONG ON LAW OF AVERAGE 








More People Agents See More They 
Will Sell, But Must Have Positive 
Attitude 





A smashing good sales talk on the 
power of suggestion was delivered De- 
fore the Fidelity & Deposit agency 
convention in Baltimore last week by 
George Abbott, an agency supervisor 
of the Ordinary Division of the Metro- 
politan Life; who is in the department 
of Second Vice-president Frank O. 
Ayres, of that company; and who has 
been with the Metropolitan. for twenty- 
two years during which time he has 
traveled up and down the land talking 
to agents. 

Mr. Abbott said he had never had 
any experience in selling surety bonds, 
but all salesmanship principles are the 
game, and the three big ideas in sales- 
manship are calling on people, observ- 
ing the law of average, and suggesting 
asale so that if the prospect is not sold 
on the first interview the agent can 
go back. He said that the flour people 
out in Minnesota with their slogan of 
‘Bventually, Why Not Now” had the 
ight idea. This was on the theory 
that the sale would be made, if not 
today, then some other day. He told 
of his experience in a haberdashery 
where he went to buy some collars, 
and after the sale the clerk had said: 
‘You don’t want anything else, do 
you?” Abbott had gone into the store 
expecting to buy also a hat and 
an umbrella, but the negative attitude 
of the salesman drove the thought of 
additional buying from his head. It is 
hoped that five minutes after he left 
the store he did not encounter a rain- 
storm, but if he did it was his old, hat 
that was ruined and not a new one 


Good Appearance Not Everything 


After talking to thousands of agents 
and having them under observation 
Abbott is not strong in putting a shave, 
a good haircut, and neatly dressed 
clothes as, the primal requisite of sales- 
manship. He has seen too many of 
the other kind. It is not clothes and 
appearance, but persistency in calling 
and constantly driving home positive 
sales talk and sales suggestions which 
win the bacon. As an example of what 
persistency, regularity and system. will 
doin the law of average! he told of an 
agent of the Metropolitan Life who, 
working every day from 8 o’clock in 
the morning until 8 o’clock at night, 
and calling only on the inhabitants of 
the negro colony of Harlem (New York 
(ity’s black belt,) averaged 161% cases 
4week for an entire year. “Call on 
‘lough people and you will deliver the 
g00ds,” he said. 

Abbott would include in an agent’s 
‘ag of characteristics the ability to 
bluff and to advertise oneself, even if 
me people be offended thereby. “Self 
‘onfidence; belief that you have the 
foods to deliver and can deliver them; 
ind that they and your company are 
the best on the market, are what makes 
Slecess,” he concluded. “Better a 
tteck than nothing. Get them talking 
tout you. Let them know that you 
€ an insurance man.” 





UNUSUAL DEATH CLAIMS 

Among some unusual death claims 
laid by the Preferred Accident recent- 
was one for $5,009 for death of a 
thysician, resulting from infection con- 
‘acted from a cut sustained while ope- 
tating on a patient. Another was that 
‘ 4 manager of a coal concern for 
10,000 who was shot by a military sen- 
'y. Two deaths results from wounds 
. the hands of bandits. Claims in 
pe cases totaled $16,000. Claims of 
a individuals for $32,500 as a result 
Towning and seven claims amount- 
48 to $40,000 as a result of auto acci- 
eats were paid. 





REPUBLIC’S NEW COMMISSIONS 





Pittsburgh Casualty Company Acts as 
Result of Recent Acquisition Cost 
Conference 





The Republic Casualty, of Pittsburgh, 
announces a-new schedule of com- 
missions, effective February 1 as fol- 
lows: 

Remuneration of producers, except 
as hereinafter provided, is to be limited 
to the following percentages of gross 
paid premiums: 

a. Workmen’s Compensation and 
Employers’ Liability pre- 
miums, of the amount of such 
premiums when actually col- 
WOON Ssh Cidecuakeeuweueees 

b. Workmen’s Compensation and 
Employers’ Liability pre- 
miums upon Underground Coal 
Mining Risks, of the amount 
of such premiums when actual- 
TY CONGOROD obit bei a wetinse cde 


c. All other forms. of Lia- 
bility, Property Damage and 
Collision, Sprinkler Leakage 
and Water Damage premiums, 
of the amount of such pre- 
miums when actually collected174%4% 

Exceptions: The Acquisition 
Cost on Automobile Liability 
and Propertv Damage pre- 
miums upon Public Passenger 
Carrying Risks shall be 10% of 
the amount of such premiums 
when actually collected, with 
a limit of $30.00 per car in 
cities of the first class in New 
York State. 

d. All forms of Burglary pre- 
miums, of the amount of such 
premiums when actually col- 
ROOUOUE 5 bcos ede dae haniceee 


. All forms of Plate Glass pre 
miums, of the amount of such 
premiums when actually col- 
TOON. Sid cb wiaeeel Seadeeentan 22%% 
Note: An additional allowance of 

2%2% of such premiums may be granted 
Producers for the adjustment of claims 
and the making of inspections provided 
these services are actually performed 
in good faith by such Producers, This 
additional allowance shall not be paid 
to Producers who do not perform these 
services. 


10% 


5% 


20% 


® 





AN INSURANCE PRECEDENT 





Recovery of Insurance Barred When 
Notice of Accident Is Included 
in Contract 





The Appelliate Division of the Su- 
preme Court has upheld the decision 
of the lower court in favor of William 
E. Hanna vs. the Commercial Travelers 
Association in the case of an insured 
who disappeared in 1913, while driving 
his automobile and was not heard from 
until 1917, when his body was recovered 
from the bottom of the Delaware River 
in his car. 


This was a case where the insured 
was killed by accidentally driving his 
car into the river, and there was no 
discovery of this fact until the time for 
giving notice to the insurance company 
(as provided in the contract) had 
elapsed, and such notice was a condi- 
tion precedent to any liability. The 
court held that while as a general rule 
where the performance of a duty cre- 
ated by law is prevented by inevitable 
accident, without the fault of the party, 
the default will be excused. However, 
when a person, by express contract, en- 
gages absolutely to do an act not im- 
possible or unlawful at the time, neither 
inevitable accident nor other unfore- 
seen contingency not within his control, 
will excuse him, for the reason that he 
might have provided against them by 
his contract. 





Circulates Underhill’s Address 
The Globe Indemnity Company is 
circulating an address by Congressman 
Charles L. Underhill, of Lake Placid, 
N. Y., delivered before casualty men on 
the subject, “Less Government in Busi- 
ness; More Business in Government.” 


Builders Condemn 
State Fund Bill 


IMPAIR WELFARE WORK 





WILL 





State Haggles Too Much About Pay- 
ment of Legitimate Claims is Accu- 
sation; O’Hanlon’s Reply 





Additional opposition to the State 
Fund monopolistic workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance bill is forthcoming 
from the New York State Builders Sup- 
ply Association, which, in annual con- 
vention at Albany last Friday, passed a 
resolution urging the association to go 
on record as condemning the measure. 

In opposing the bill giving the State 
Insurance Fund the sole right to under- 
write workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, the association takes the stand 
that Mr. Untermyer and the Lockwood 
Committee do not know what they are 
talking about when they declare that 
state insurance of that kind is cheaper, 
more efficient and safer than insurance 
underwritten by private companies. 

“We are against this bill,” said an 
official of the association, “because by 
turning the workmen’s insurance com- 
pensation business over to the state we 
would increase our insurance premiums 
and impair the welfare of injured work- 
ers. 

“The state has neither the facilities 
nor the enterprise of private business 
to go into the insurance field in the 
right way. Experience has proven time 
and again that workers insured in the 
State Fund do not get the same prompt 
relief given workers insured in private 
companies. 

“We do not have to go any further 
than the history of the fund itself—it 
has never acquired any footing and so 
far as we can see, it never will, unless 
confiscatory legislation like the Lock- 
wood bill drives private enterprise out 
of existence and compels us to do busi. 
ness with the state. At today’s meeting 
individual members of the association 
cited experiences they had had with 
the State Insurance Fund, and the com- 
ment was far from complimentary. We 
are business men, and being busin2ss 
men it is to our interest that our work- 
ers are well taken care of. We are not 
eager to pay higher rates than we have 
to, and the reason the State Insurance 
Fund does not get business is because 
it is tardy in making settlements and 
falls short on other specifications. If 
this bill passes, I will venture to pre- 
dict that it will not be long before the 
members in the fund will be assessed 
or the Legislature asked to make direct 
appropriations to meet deficit. The plan 
is not a safe one.” 

O’Hanion for State Fund 

John M. O’Hanlon, legislative repre- 
sentative of the State Federation of 
Labor, interviewed on the above men- 
tioned matter, stated in effect that the 
building men are in error in their pre- 
sumption; that the State Fund will con- 
stitute the only vehicle by which com- 
pensation insurance can be secured and 
will be the only guaranty of payment 
of compensation to injured workmen, 
without litigation, and that the insur- 
ance in the State Fund will be cheaper 
than the present stock company rates. 

Thus two diametrically different views 
find expression, while the state at the 
present time, administering according 
to Eberly Hutchinson, chairman of the 
Assembly insurance committee, a little 
over 11% of all compensation insur- 
ance, is said to be contesting fully as 
many cases as the stock companies. 





Collected $2,631,864 in Premiums 

The Pennsylvania Manufacturers As- 
sociation Casualty Insurance Co. wound 
up the year 1922 with $4,554,234 assets, 
and $1,926,779 reserve for losses. It 
collected premiums of $2,631,864 and 
paid losses of $1,326,869, returning to 
policyholders $733,203, 


“HERALD” RAPS STATE FUND 





In Editorial Daily Criticizes Manage- 
ment of State Fund; Advises 
Against New Bills 





Outbursts against the Downing-Camp- 
bell monopolistic state fund workmen’s 
compensation insurance bills continue 
to come in from all sides. The “New 
York Herald,” in an editorial last week, 
expressed its views and those of thou- 
sands of readers when it criticized most 
severely the management of the State 
Fund during the years that it has been 
in existence. 


Parts of the 
given herewith: 


Business a la Government 


The revelations concerning’ the 
finances of the workingmen’s compen- 
sation fund of this state furnish an ex- 
ample of how badly governments ruled 
by politicians handle business and par- 
ticularly unfamiliar business. 

There is no suggestion of dishonesty 
in the affairs of the fund, but the fact 
that after ten years of life it has had 
to write off $400,000 of bad debts shows 
a sad lack of system. Fortunately for 
the fund and the state generally Gov- 
ernor Miller, with his gift for business 
management, came along in time to 
check waste and establish order. 

The accountants who went in to clean 
the Augean stable of its financial mess 
discovered that premiums had been 
charged—and carried as assets—against 
former clients who had long before sev- 
ered connection with the fund. One 
business house received dividends earn- 
ed by the fund six years after the house 
stopped doing business with the state 
insurance system. Some of the account 
books were two years behind. Bank 
balances were not verified. There were 
thousands of bookkeeping mistakes and 
hundreds of disputes with clients. 


A private insurance company which 
ran its affairs so slackly would have 
been hauled up before the State Super- 
intendent of Insurance if it lived long 
enough to have its weaknesses discov- 
ered. Its directors and efficers would 
have been dismissed for incompetence. ° 
But such things are tolerated in gov- 
ernment business because politics runs 
governments. There is no continuity 
of management or responsibility. Every 
two or four years the people of New 
York state turn out their Governor 
and put in a new one. The new man 
appoints a new State Labor Commis- 
sioner who before he has time to reform 
a bureau like the compensation fund is 
put out of office. 


“Herald” editorial are 





HEAR FROM C. E. BAGLIN 





Connecticut Accident Insurance Mana- 
ger Had Disappeared After Suffer- 
ing From Melancholy 





After having been missing from home 
since January 28, suffering from 
aphasia, Charles E. Baglin, Connecticut 
manager of the Massachusetts Acci- 
cident, “found himself” in a New York 
hotel. He had been subject to attacks 
of melancholy and extreme nervous- 
ness. Mrs. Baglin is assistant manager 
at the company’s office in Hartford. 
For several years Mr. Baglin was lead- 
ing agency man with the company. 





UNION INDEMNITY GROWS 

Annual report of the Union Indem- 
nity of New York gives proof that the 
company has added materially to its 
business. Total assets for the year 
amounted to $2,408,044, an increase. of 
$381,541. There was a surplus to pol- 
icyholders of $1,000,989, of which $500,- 
000 was in capital stock and $500,989 
in surplus. 





INDEPENDENCE IN VIRGINIA 

The Independence Indemnity Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, capitalized at 
$1,000,000, was admitted to Virginia last 
week, 
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New Credit Insurance 
Department Doing Well 


NATIONAL ACTIVE 





IN FIELD 





Two Policies Issued, the Optional Col- 
lection and the Compulsory Collec- 
tion; Agencies Planted 


The new credit insurance depart- 
ment of the National Surety Company 
of which E. M. Treat, vice-president, is 
manager, is issuing two forms of poli- 
cies, one called the optional collection 
policy, the cther the compulsory collec- 
tion policy. These policies and some 
facts about credit insurance are de- 
scribed in a statement made by Mr. 
Treat and published herewith. 

A number of strong agencies are be- 
ing planted in various parts of the coun- 
try, including T. R. Covey, Boston; A. 
B. Treat, New York; Thomas Alexander 
Johnson, Buffalo; H. A. London, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; L. C. Voss, San Francisco, 
and Austin W. Hyde, New York. 

About Credit Insurance 

‘In discussing credit insurance Mr. 
Treat said this week: 

There are two unescapable and dis- 
turbing elements in credit extension; 
the first is losses, which collectively 
are inevitable, and the second is waste, 
due to the difficulty of effectively col- 
lecting accounts. 

Men should realize their exposure to 
losses both from the standpoint of vol- 
ume and of cause. For the ten years 
ending with the year 1921, the insol- 
vency loss of wholesale merchants, on 
goods sold was $400,000,000 more than 
the fire loss during the same period, of 
all merchants, railroads, owners of tim- 
ber lands and householders combined. 
The causes of insolvency are too nu- 
merous to mention, but one of the most 
insidious ones, and strangely enough 
the one that seems to be most frequent- 
ly overlooked is the lack of care in 
credit extension by one’s debtors. A 
merchant may feel-confident that his 
debtors are financially sound and that 
he, himself, ig granting credit wisely, 
but how can %¢ tell that his debtor's 
debtors are financially sound or that 
his debtor is extending credit as wisely 
as he is? Failures of his debtor’s 
debtors must mean his own debtor’s 
failure and a consequent loss to him. 

Unquestionably there are tremendous 
wastes due to inefficient and unintelli- 
gent collection methods. Every mer- 
chant has been forced to realize at one 
time or another in his business experi- 
ence that if certain accounts had been 
handled differently he would have pre- 
vented Joss. 

How Policy Is Drawn 

The Credit Insurance Policy written 
by the National Surety Company has 
been drawn up in such a way as to 
make it possible to eliminate these two 
disturbing elements in credit extension. 
It supplies adequate protection against 
losses and furnishes a vital and con- 
structive service in the collection :f 
accounts. 

The National’s policy of credit insur- 
ance guarantees manufacturers and job- 
bers that their losses due to the insol- 
vency of their customers will not ex- 
ceed a certain, specified amount. 

This amount, agreed upon between 
the insuring company and the policy- 
holder is based upon the policyholder’s 
own loss experience and the recorded 
experience in the same line of trade on 
the same volume of sales, and is known 
in credit insurance as the normal loss. 


Definition of Normal Loss 


The normal loss then is the amount 
of loss through credit extension that 
has been found to be inherent in a par- 
ticular line of business with a specified 
sales volume. A credit insurance pol- 
icy does not contemplate covering 
losses up to this amount, but those 
losses which are in excess of this 


amount, previously agreed upon. as the 
normal expectancy. 
This norma! loss does not in any way 














Casualty Company—New England 


An experienced casualty man—widely known throughout the terri- 
tory—desires to hear from some casualty company that would like to 
secure desirable volume of business from this section on a basis that 
would guarantee that the “acquisition” and “supervision” expense would 
not be greater than provided by the new rules—if and when adopted. 
The Agency is aggressive. The company, to be satisfactory, must be. 
All replies treated with the strictest confidence. 

- Reply to Box No. 444 
The Eastern Underwriter Co. 
86 Fulton Street, New York City 














affect the premium which is computed 
entirely upon the exposure of the in- 
suring company to the payment of 
losses in excess of the normal. It en- 
ables the insured to set a limit to his 
losses and to make certain that they 
will not exceed this amount, It is an 
absolutely costless feature of the in- 
surance, and since it is a detinite 





E, M. TREAT 


amount, its absorption with other ope- 
rating costs, may be provided for by 
the insured. If, however, this amount 
of loss is not experienced, the insured 
is just that much better off, as he pays 
no part of it to the insurance company 
and if the policyholder did not stand 
this initial loss the premium would 
necessarily be higher than it is. 

The coverage is based entirely upon 
the ratings of the mercantile agencies. 
The policyholder is free to select, the 
mercantile agency which shall govern 
his policy, such as Dun, Bradstreet, 
shoe and leather, lumbermen’s credit, 
etc. . The policy definitely specifies the 
amount which the insured may prove 
for losses on any one customer to whom 
he sells. This amount is specified in 
dollars for each capital and credit rat- 
ing. The amount designated for any 
one rating applies to every customer 
of that rating to whom the policyholder 
sells. 


Mercantile Agency Ratings 


For the purpose of coverage in a 
credit insurance policy the ratings of 
the mercantile agencies have been 
divided into what are known as pre- 
ferred and inferior ratings. The pre- 
ferred ratings include capital ratings 
with the first and second credit ratings.. 
For example, a key to the Bradstreet 
and R. G. Dun Agency’s ratings is 
shown below, specifying the preferred 
ratings to the left of the heavy line and 
the inferiors to the right. [Editor’s 
note: Here follow two charts of rat- 
ings, which are omitted for lack of 
space. ] 

Limited coverage on the inferior rat- 
ings may be purchased for an addi- 
tional premium with relatively lower 
amounts specified on individual ratings, 
and limited in the aggregate. 

Each policy of credit insurance is 
written separately on its merits. Since 
this is the case and since no two policy: 


Surety Man Stopped 
Los Angeles Bank Run 


GOT TO SCENE IN PATROL WAGON 





Harry D. Vandeveer’s Ingenuity and 
Resourcefulness Figures in a 
G. L. Stevick Story 





While it is generally poor judgment 
for a newspaper to make comparisons 
the reporter for The Eastern Under- 
writer attending the Fidelity & Deposit 
convention last week was impressed by 
Guy Le Roy Stevick, of San Francisco, 
as being the best “new idea” man in 
the Fidelity & Deposit convention out- 
side of the home office executives. His 
hobby is experimenting and he outlined 








holders buy identically the same cov- 
erage the premiums vary considerably. 

They are calculated primarily upon 
the coverage and the sales basis and 
average a very small percentage on 
yearly sales. 


The Two Policies 


All policies clearly and comprehen- 
sively define insolvency for the purpose 
of the insurance. There are two forms 
of policies: 

1. The optional collection policy. 

2. The compulsory collection policy. 

The optional collection form provides 
that a covered account which is past 
due, but not over sixty days past due, 
may be filed with the company and ad- 
mitted for the purposes of the policy as 
a proven claim. If the policyholder 
has not deemed it advisable to file the 
account for collection under this pro- 
vision of the policy, and an actual in- 
solvency subsequently occurs, the ac- 
count must then be placed with the 
company. 

The compulsory collection form re- 
quires the policyholder to file every 
account for collection with the com- 
pany before it has become more than 
75 days past due whether an actual 
insolvency has occurred or not, in 
order to have it covered. The act of 
filing such an account, not over 75 days 
past due, is prima facie evidence of a 
loss subject to the provisions of the 
policy. 

The collection service is designed 
primarily to prevent losses before they 
occur and has unquestionably proven 
its capacity for accomplishing this ob- 
ject. All policyholders who carry either 
form are supplied free of charge with 
three distinct aids to collections and 
if all these fail are given the privilege 
of utilizing one of the most econom- 
ical and effective collection services 
known, the National’s Service. 


Many ways in which an agent can dj- 
versify his bonding and surety activi- 
ties, unearth unexpected coverages and 
advertise his company and himself de. 
sirably. 


Stevick’s title is vice-president in 
charge of the executive office at San 
Francisco, his territory covering four- 
teen states. Twenty-five years ago he 
was city attorney in Denver, and since 
that time has had experience in finance, 
in underwriting, in field work and in 
claims. 


The best story he told had to do with 
the manner in which Harry D. Vande- 
veer, resident vice-president in Los An- 
geles, stopped a run on a neighborhood 
bank in that city. This bank was held 
up at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
manager called up the main bank, re. 
porting the robbery. As Vandeveer was 
his friend he gave him a ring as well, 

The surety man grabbed his hat and 
hustled into the street, arriving on the 
sidewalk about the time a patrol wagon 
enroute to the scene of the robbery wag 
stopped there by a traffic jam. On the 
running board was a newspaper friend 
of Vandeveer’s who corroborated where 
the wagon was going. The surety man 
hopped on board and reaching the bank 
found it surrounded by an excited 
crowd, many of them depositors, and 
— set nicely for a run on the 

ank. 


Vandeveer was given permission to 
get behind the wicket and assuming 
charge he managed and stage-managed 
the crowd. In the meantime, the clerks 
were busy with the books and soon 
reported that the amount of the theft 
was $28,000. In his pocket Vandeveer 
had a draft book and in as impressive 
a manner as he could muster he made 
out a draft for $28,000, presenting it 
with the compliments of the F. & D. 
in no whispered fashion. Immediately 
the fears of the shopkeepers were al- 
layed; edged on by Vandeveer they hur- 
ried out and told their acquaintances 
that the bank’s leak had been stopped 
with the cork of a great financial instt- 
tution from Baltimore; and soon all was 
well with the sun shining. 

“There you have a real story of 
prompt payment, of company co-opera- 
tion, of sensible company representa- 
tion, of ingenuity on the part of a pro- 
ducer; so what more could you ask ina 
real, true, sure-enough sales story?” 
concluded Stevick. 











MORE THAN 
$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poli- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. Alexander, Pres. 


General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
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Burglary 





BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





BUSI NESS=BUILDERS 
and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE———— 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 
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Labor Department For 
Stricter Child Laws 


CASUALTIES TO CHILDREN DATA 





Would Bar Those Under Eighteen From 
Working on Cutting and Stamping 
Machines 





A report prepared by Division of 
Women in Industry, Bureau of Research 
and Codes for Labor Department of the 
State of New York, on children’s work 
accidents advocates that no child under 
18 shall be permitted to work on a 
cutting or stamping machine in the 
metal industry; that section 146 of the 
labor law be rewritten and classified by 
the inspection bureau and by the at- 
torney general’s office, so that it will 
be clear just how the present loosely 
written sections are being interpreted; 
that the State should penalize the em- 
ployer for employing a child illegally 
by the adoption of the treble-compen- 
sation plan; and that the placement 
agencies, employers and factory in- 
epectors pay particular attention to the 
question of lifting and pushing heavy 
objects by young employees. 

The report, which was sent out by 
Henry D. Sayer, industrial commission- 
er, gives an analysis of all compensation 
accident cases of children under 18 
during the year ending June 30, 1920. 
In the statement it is shown that out 
of 345,672 industrial accidents reported 
to the Industrial Commission, 51,099 
were boys and 3,456, girls. According 
to the United States Census Bureau 
the total number of boys and girls in 
gainful occupations in New York State 
during 1920 totaled 248,455 of which 
135,277 were boys, and the balance 
girls. Of this total 22,091 children are 
employed in agriculture and domestic 
service and are not entitled to compen- 
sation in cases of industrial accidents. 

In advocating prohibiting children 
under 18 years of age report cites the 
fact that out of 22 causes for accidents, 
totalling 611, 307 injuries were a direct 
Tesult of these machines. Report also 
cited the fact that 9 children under 14 
who had accidents were illegally em- 
ployed and states that under the pres- 
ent loose interpretation of section 146 
of the labor law it is difficult to as- 
certain the exact number of those em- 
ployed illegally. 





All About the Washington Surety Com- 
pany of America 

Ten thousand people have been “most 
cordially invited to consider the privi- 
lege of becoming one of the owners of 
the Washington Surety Company of 
America, with the resulting immediate 
income of 7% from safeguarded invest- 
ed capital; of sharing in future addi- 
tional profits; and of enjoying all the 
advantages and privileges accruing to 
the owner.” Ownership is acquired 
“only by invitation.” Five hundred dol- 
lar purchases of stock are solicited. The 
“United States Review” tells the whole 
story of this proposition, which aims at 
a $5,000,000 capitalized company, with 
$2,500,000 surplus. A reporter for that 
Paper found the headquarters in two 
small rooms on the third floor of 1328 
Chesnut street. 


— 


Want Compensation 
Monopoly in Penna. 


LABOR LEADERS BEHIND MOVE 


—--- 


Bill Said to Be Aimed at Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; Want Also to 
Increase Benefits 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Harrisburg, Pa. Feb. 14.—Labor 
organizations of Pennsylvania are plan- 
ning on legislation to wipe out work- 
men’s compensation insurance among 
all agencies except the State Work- 
men’s Insurance Fund, giving the State 
a monopoly of this kind of insurance. 
A bill to accomplish this is in prepara- 
tion, and may reach the Legislature 
this week. 

The bill is said to be aimed partic- 
ularly at the insurance company oper- 
ated by the Pennsylvania Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, of which Joseph R. 
Grundy, Bristol, is president. The 
manufacturers’ company has developed 
a large business handling compensa- 
tion insurance alone. 

In addition to the old life insurance 
companies, the bill will affect a number 
of organizations which have their own 
compensation companies. The State 
irange has operated such a company 
for some years, and other agricultural 
organizations have also organized sim- 
ilar companies on the mutual plan in 
the State. 

A committee representing the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor, headed 
by President James H. Maurer, dis- 
cussed the ‘proposed bill with Attorney 
General Woodruff, as well as bills to 
increase the amounts of awards under 
the compensation insurance. Adminis- 
tration officials did not commit th2m- 
selves on the plan. 

Governor Pinchot is considering a 
meeting of employers and representa- 
tives of labor organizations to discuss 
compensation questions. Because of 
the Attorney General’s investigation 
into charges that the State Compen- 
sation Bureau has been mismanaged, a 
suggestion has been made to postpone 
for two years the consideration of all 
compensation bills. 





TO JOIN ROYAL INDEMNITY 

The Royal Indemnity of New York 
learned from Bowes, Rogers, Tansill & 
Welch, Inc., its general agents at 
Chicago, that E. I. Fiery, assistant 
manager of the Chicago branch office 
of the Travelers will join them in a 
short time as manager of their casualty 
department. 

Mr. Fiery, well known in New York 
casualty circles, was connected with the 
Travelers in the Middle West and later 
was transferrred to the New York 
office where he remained until he 
entered the army in which, he received 
a commission. Upon returning from 
overseas he was appointed assistant 
manager of the liability, compensation 
and indemnity departments at Chicago. 





New Company to Write Liability 

The Associated Industries Insurance 
Corporation, which is the name of the 
new organization now forming in San 
Francisco, under the directing hand of 
Cc. W. Fellows, formerly manager of 
the California state compensation fund, 
will write liability lines in addition to 
workmen’s compensation. 
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The “Home” of Automobile Insurance | 


Chester M. Cloud 


Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: Jehn 1363 
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FOOD 
SERVICE 
PRICES 










Catering To 
Insurance Men and Women 


TABLE SERVICE and CAFETERIA 


Special Arrangements for Dining Parties 






BEST FOODSTUFFS PROPERLY 
PREPARED AT POPULAR PRICES / 


“To please you is our aim” 


{ FRED CLAUS’ Restaurant and Cafeteria 


98 Fulton Street, New York 
\ S. E. Corner William Street 
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NEW MANAGEMENT 





COMMERCIAL CASUALTY REPORT 





Plan for Extension of Agencies Nets 
Fine Results in Thirty 
States 





That the Commercial Casualty of 
Newark, N. J., has become firmly es- 
tablished as one of the substantial and 
well-managed casualty and surety con- 
cerns in the country is testified to by 
the showing made by the company as 
represented in its annual report for 
1922. Assets totaled $6,391,838, an in- 
crease of more than $1,000,000 over the 
previous year. Surplus to policyholders 
amounted to $2,000,000, consisting of 
$1,000,000 capital stock and a like 
amount of surplus. 


Carrying out its plans for the exten- 
sion of its agencies has resulted in its 
being licensed in thirty states. Among 
recent appointments of general agencies 
in the United States are: Willard A. 
Wayman, as general agent for all lines 
on the Pacific Coast; insurance depart- 
ment of the State Savings and Trust Co. 
of Indianapolis, as general agent for all 
lines in that city; Kelly, Halla, Peacock 
& Hughes, of Detroit, as general agents, 
casualty and surety lines, for Wayne 


County, Michigan, and Meyer-Long 
Corp. for South Bend, Indiana. 

The Commercial will hold a conven- 
tion of its general agents at its home 
office on February 12 and 13, and a large 
attendance is expected. 





SAFETY CONGRESS AT BUFFALO 

The National Safety Council hag ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce to hold the 1923 
National Safety Congress at Buffalo, 
October 1 to 5, according to announce- 
ment by W. H. Cameron, 





The Employers’ Liability — 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 

SAMUEL APPLETON United § 
Empbey ers’ Lankeey ne slat Mer. 


3% BROAD STREBT, BOSTON, MASS. 





AGENTS WANTED 














Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 
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Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 

Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 

















HOME OFFICE, 


Eugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 





The METROPOLI 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


TAN CASUALTY 


Chartered 1874 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 





Siete 










47 CEDAR STREET 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 
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- Workmen’s Compensation in the U.S. 











By HARWOOD E. RYAN, General Manager National Council 
of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


No. 1 
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Workmen’s compensation is the in- 
demnification by industry, without re- 
gard to fault, for loss of earnings sus- 
tained by a worker by reason of bodily 
injuries (including death resulting 
therefrom) arising out of his employ- 
ment. When we say “by industry” we 
mean that the cost of paying the in- 
demnity or “benefits” shall be paid as a 
part of the normal running expenses of 
industry. In actual practice the funds, 
from which these benefits are paid are 
collected in various ways—chiefly in the 
form of insurance premiums. These 
premiums go to the various insurance 
carriers, which in turn assume the ob- 
ligation of the individual employer. In 
certain special cases the employer him- 
self makes the payment of benefits di- 
rectly to the injured employee or to his 
dependents and so becomes what is 
called a self-insurer. 

The change which has taken place in 
the discarding of employers’ liability 
and the adoption of workmen’s compen- 
sation reflects a radical change in pub- 
lic sentiment in the direction of greater 
social justice. The general introduction 
of machinery in industry has brought 
with it a certain measure of accident 
risk that was unknown in the days of 
handicraft. By far the greatest pro- 
portion of industrial accidents is due to 
the inherent risk of the industry and 
cannot fairly be attributed to the negli- 


gence of either employer or employee. 
Moreover, the complex character of in- 
dustrial organization as it exists today 
makes it almost impossible to discover 
any real element of personal responsi- 
bility for accidents on the part of the 
employer. 

Modern industry is highly impersonal 
and the assumption of risk, a necessary 
and normal feature of industrial activ- 
ity. We have come, in the past few 
years, to a better understanding of 
these changed relationships and now 
recognize that the damage which in- 
dustry does to the human machine is as 
properly a charge that industry should 
bear as is the damage sustained by its 
mechanical appliances. Machinery can- 
not be operated without men and a crip- 
pled man is a hindrance to industry, 
just as a broken machine requires to 
be stopped and laid up for repairs. We 
may not agree that all accidents should 
be paid for by industry and in strict 
theory this would be true. But the de- 
termination of fault is so difficult and 
unsatisfactory that practical considera- 
tions tell us that if any accidents are to 
be indemnified then the same principle 
must be extended to all accidents. 

Historical Development in Europe 

The principle of systematic compen- 
sation for loss due to industrial acci- 
dents has been known in Europe for 
over a century, earliest examples being 
found in the mining industries in Ger- 
many and Austria. These industries 
were the first to be operated on a large 
scale of production and with large num- 


bers of employees, and which in addi- 
tion had a high degree of occupational 
risk. It was, therefore, quite natural 
that attempts should be made to pro- 
vide in a definite manner for the relief 
of the distress caused by accidental in- 
juries or other physical disability. Sim- 
ilar relief systems were developed at an 
early date in the navigation industry 
and in railway transportation. The 
growth of the factory system and the 
rapid introduction of machinery which 
took place in Europe following the Na- 
poleonic wars brought about a change 
in those personal relations of employer 
and workmen which had been charac- 
teristic of the old industrial order. In 
some European countries accident in- 
surance legislation has been supple- 
mented by sickness, old age and inva- 
lidity relief. All of these rest upon a 
conception of society which is in sharp 
contrast to the individualistic principle. 

Following the establishment of the 
German Empire in 1870 the government 
devoted serious attention to the prob- 
lems arising out of industrial accidents 
and in 1871 a liability act was adopted 
which extended the provisions of an 
earlier act in 1838, known as the Rail- 
road Act and made the employer liable 
for accidents if negligence could be 
proved to have been due to a vice prin- 
cipal. This act, however, proved un- 
satisfactory because it left the burden 
of proof on the employee and did not 
give relief in the case of accidents due 
to the negligence of a fellow-servant or 
to the risk of the occupation. In the 
years following its adoption the idea 
became fixed in the public mind that 
there is inexcusable cruelty in throw- 
ing the burden of industrial accidents 
entirely upon the individuals them- 
selves. It was seen that many of the 
industries were inherently a direct and 
constant cause of a vast number of ac- 
cidents. This gave rise to the con- 
sciousness of a group or trade cause as 
opposed to the idea of individual cause. 
The development of statistical facts re- 
specting accidents awakened public 


opinion to such an extent that it came 
to be widely recognized that responsi- 
bility for industrial accidents was really 
three-fold, viz:—(1) individual; (2) at- 
tributable to specific industries; (3) 
that of society. In 75% of the cases 
there was found to exist no fault on the 
part of the injured and in 16% addi- 
tional cases the so-called fault of the 
employee was due to mere awkwardness 
or inattention from unfamiliarity with 
his job. The disclosure of such facts 
as these opened the way to a new pub- 
lic policy and the movement for a com- 
pulsory scheme of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance urged by the socialist 
party was finally sponsored by Bis- 
marck and Emperor William I and be- 
came effective in 1884. 

The establishment of the workmen’s 
insurance scheme by Germany naturally 
gave great impetus to the movement 
throughout Europe. Austria adopted a 
compensation system in 1887 and Nor- 
way in 1894. By 1921 fifty foreign coun- 
tries and provinces had introduced some 
form of compensation for industrial ac- 
cidents. The European acts may be 
roughly grouped under three heads: 

1. Systems of pure compensation in 
which the employer is required to pro- 
vide compensation according to a scale 
specified in the law without obligation 
to insure or guarantee that the com- 
pensation will be available when need- 
ed. This group includes Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Russia and Spain. 

2. Systems in which the law estab- 
lishes the individual responsibility of 
employers and in addition requires them 
to take out insurance either in recog- 
nized private companies or in a state 
institution, or to furnish a guarantee 
sufficient to cover their responsibility. 
In this group may be placed Finland, 
Italy and the Netherlands. 

3. Systems in which the law requires 
the employer to insure in a specified 
manner or in a specified institution. 
This group includes Austria, Germany, 
Hungary, Luxemburg and Norway. 

















T. J. FALVEY, President 


Miscellaneous Bonds 
Bank and Other Stocks...............00. 
Real Estate ... 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Unpaid Premiums 
Subsequent to Oct. 1, 1922. ..$920,511.45 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


New York Office: 
William H. Conroy, Vice-Pres. 
140 William Street 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Paid-up Cash Capital 
ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds........ $1,387,633.50 
U. S. Govt Certificates of Indebtedness. . 
Federal Land Bank Farm Loan Bonds.... 
Philippine Govt. Public Imp’t. Bonds..... 


131,600.00 
86,850.00 
27,000.00 


| State and Municipal Bonds.............. 1,647,100.00 
| Railroad Bonds 
| 
| 


805,055.00 
606,070.00 
557,690.00 
402,000.00 

22,466.66 








Prior to Oct. 1, 1922......... 46,389.36 
| —————_ 966,900.81 
| Cash in Office and Banks................ 868,476.37 
Accrued Interest and Rents.............. 60,072.97 
ET EEUD Dy anivcouy h cunieas k Seedieak eae 156,793.81 
MOOR PAMWEUS 5b oasis.ce essa eine $7,725,709.12 
Deduct Items not admitted by 
Insurance Departments, viz. 
Unpaid Premiums 
Prior to Oct, 1, 10225... 63.66.05 $46,389.36 
SPOOL FABUBUS 655 sisins sles clee ease. 


53,817.81 
———_ 100,207.17 


pisleseecieimaee i uiaaaeee $7,625,501.95 


Complete Protection 


CHARLES W. FLETCHER, Comptroller 


DECEMBER 31, 1922 


LIABILITIES 


Premium Reserve 


eserve for (CIATMS. 6.65.06 ois. codavale share 


Reserve for accrued Taxes........... 


Reserve 


Reserve for Reinsurance............. 


Reserve for Other Liabilities........ 


Total Liabilities, except Capital. ..$4,999,991.67 


Surplus over capital and all 
Liabilities 
COON -WADIERL ..4n54.006cnadier 


Surplus to Policyholders, Insurance De- 
... .$2,625,510.28 


partment Basis 


TOTAL 


Equitable Treatment of Policyholder, Agent and Broker 


Brooklyn Office: 
E. T. Warner, Res. Mer. 
44 Court Street 


John Giblon, General Agent | 
703 Fireman’s Building | 
Newark, N. J. 


JOHN T. 


$1,500,000.00 


. .. .$2,553,187.88 | 
... 1,968,885.86 


0 6.0 6'66' 60 0 08: 00 O86 816 


for Commissions... 666660 csc 


OE OOM RS or $1,125,510.28 
1,500,000.00 


eee eereer reser eees 


. «+ .$7,625,501.95 
$420,523.07 

THREE BASIC PRINCIPLES:— 

Prompt and Just Settlements 


0 0 460 0) 0 0:8 0:0 6:00 60 6.6.5 0:96 6 6-0 


Gain in Surplus for the Year 1922 - - 


A COMPANY WHICH FAITHFULLY ADHERES TO 


BURNETT, Secretary 








171,610.96 
250,519.74 
36,890.80 
18,896.43 
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Life 


Accident 

Health 

Disability 

Group 

Liability 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile 
Combination Residence 
Bonds 

Burglary 

Check Alteration 
Property Damage 
Plate Glass 
Flywheel 

Engine Breakage 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Water Damage 
Fire 

Marine 

Personal Effects 
Parcel Post 
Transportation 
Truck Cargo 

Fine Arts 

Jewelry Floater 
Radium 
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A lesson in 
department store 
sucess 





T seems a far cry from department stores 
to insurance and yet, the very principle 
on which these profitable shopping centers 
are founded is working equal success in the 
sale of insurance. 


It is the principle of multiple lines —the grouping of a variety of 
goods under one “roof’—one sale leading to another — saving 
customers the inconvenience of “shopping: arousgd” — eliminating 
“off seasons.” 


In the tna Multiple Lines this idea has been developed to the 
highest degree. The AEtna Multiple Line agent maintains for his 
customers a complete insurance service. He is not only able to satisfy 
their every insurance need, but, because of the wide range of his 
“stock in trade,” whatever conditions may be, he always has lines 
that he can push and sell. mete 8 


To the Atna Multiple Line Agent a customer remains a prospect 
so long as he is uninsured in any €tna line afplicable to himself, 
his home or his business. The Atna Multiple Line Agent conse- 
quently spends more time with his prospects, less time looking for them. 


Just run down the column at the left of this page and figure the 
profits you could draw from each of these “departments” if you were 
an Atna Multiple Line Agent! 


ties in the AEtna organization. For information 


» ee are still some excellent agency opportuni- p 
write to W. L. Mooney, Agency Secretary. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Accident and Liability Department) 


A:TNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Largest Organization in the World Writing Life, Accident, Health, Liability, Compensation, Fire, Marine 


and Automobile Insurance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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February 16, 1928 [lL 


The 
of Phil 
to the 
panies 
$340,00 








